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THE CHAUDIERE FALLS. 


THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


CrTtgs, like their citizens, often possess a peculiar 
feature or quality with which their name become in- 
separably associated. Thus Boston is renowned as the 
city of culture and piety, Chieago as the city of enter- 
prise and iniquity ; New York is proud of her colossal 
fortunes, Philadelphia of her refined society; Baltimore 
boasts of her bewitching beauties, Cincinnati of her 
perfect pork, St. Louis of her unsurpassable lager, while 
“Ottawa, the capital of Canada, may justly lay claim to 
being the best-abused city on the continent. 

Yet an unprejudiced observer visiting Ottawa to-day 
‘and seeing her lions under a cicerone capable of devel- 
‘Oping some enthusiasm over her many attractions would 
be sorely puzzled to understand why so fair a city, 
beautiful as Zion for situation, lying jewel-like within 
the bosom of a lovely valley where every phase of na- 
ture’s beauty in rock and river, field and forest, mead 
and mountain, whirlpool and water-fall, may be sur- 
veyed at one broad sweep of entranced vision ; wearing 


the noblest pile of public buildings in the colonies upon 
her fir-clad brow ; fringed all about with mingled man- 
sion, villa, lawn and grove, and holding the rival falls of 
thunderous Chaudiére and tawny Rideau in either hand, 
should be so hardly treated by those very people who 
ought most keenly to appreciate and loyally applaud 
her varied charms. 

The seeming puzzle simply affords another illustra- 
tion of the aged adage, ‘‘Give a dog a bad name, and 
you may as well hang him,”’ for it is not the present 
Ottawa that her harsh, and, no doubt, jealous critics 
vigorously, if not elegantly, are wont to call ‘‘ the hot- 
test, coldest, dreariest, dirtiest, dullest hele in Canada,”’ 
but the Ottawa of fifteen or twenty years ago, when the 
nascent city, only just struggling into larger life, was 
experiencing those awkward, uncomfortable hobble- 
de-hoy stages of development which come in the pro- 
gress of a city as they do in the growth of a man. 

In passing judgment upon Ottawa it must, in all fair- 
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ness, be clearly borne in mind that it is only some 
twenty-five years since she emerged from her seclusion 
as an obscure, remote provincial town, known for little 
else than the flourishing lumber industry which had 
grown up beside her exhaustless water-power, to become 
by Queen Victoria’s designation capital of the United 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, and ten years later, 
by natural consequence, of the vast Canadian Domin- 
ion. Her true history as a city, therefore, cannot prop- 
erly be considered to begin until 1868, when the first 
Parliament held under the Confederation just happily 
consummated, gathered together, and assumed govern- 
ance over those promising provinces, hitherto indepen- 
dent and disjointed, which were henceforth united, for 
weal or woe, link to link, in an unbroken chain stretch- 
ing clear across the mighty continent. I say her true 
history as a city, because the proposition.is put forward 
simply as a plea on her behalf in answer to those who 
seem to expect of her all the commercial, scientific and 
artistic resources enjoyed by Toronto or Montreal, 
which have not only four and six times her population, 
but have been “cities * in the fullest sense of the term 
for more than half a century back. 

All this aside, Ottawa has a history of her own, pos- 
sessing no ordinary interest, and the years that inter- 
vene between A. D. 1800, when sturdy Philemon Wright, 
of Woburn, Massachusetts, with a degree of enterprise 
and prophetic foresight almost inspired, left his native 
town, and after having, in his own words, “carefully 
viewed the whole country on both sides of the St. Law- 
rence, between Quebec and the Grand River (now called 
the Ottawa), but more particularly those parts border- 
ing on both sides of the ‘‘ Ottawa ;”’ selected a location 
directly opposite the present city, and A. D. 1858, when 
the town that had grown up across the way became by 
royal choice capital of the Canadas. These fifty inter- 
vening years are rarely rich in themes for song-or story, 
and over them I would gladly linger awhile in leisurely 
retrospect. 

Although not strictly the founder of Ottawa, an 
honor which he chanced to miss by choosing the north- 
ern instead of the southern riverside for his abiding 
place, Philemon Wright deserves unstinted praise, as 
the first man to discover, and draw attention to the 
extraordinary natural advantages enjoyed by this por- 
tion of the Ottawa Valley. That he was a man of no 
common metal his successful career sufficiently proves. 
Leaving Woburn in February, A. D. 1800, and crossing 
over to Montreal, he started thence with an imposing 
caravan of five whole families, including thirty men, 
fourteen horses, eight oxen and seven sleighs, loaded 
deep with “mill irons, axes, scythes, hoes, and all 
. Other kinds of tools I thought most useful and neces- 
sary, together with a number of barrels of clear pork, 
destitute of bone, of my own raising.’? Thus provis- 
ioned and equipped he toiled steadfastly on through 
stubborn forest and retarding snow until he reached the 
Chaudiére Falls, near which he forthwith set about con- 
structing him a habitation. 

Twenty-four years later this prince of pioneers had 
cleared 3000 acres, built four huge barns to hold his 
harvests, cured annually 1100 tons of hay, and had 
750 acres laid down in grass and roots, with stock and 
pasturage in proportion, while his farm buildings were 
valued at $75,000, and the sum total of his possessions, 
including several mills, at over $250,000. 

He had even done more than amass wealth for 
himself. He had opened roads for a distance of 


120 miles along the river-shore to Montreal, and had 
built the village of Wrightville (now Hull), with 





handsome church, comfortable hotel, and other public 
edifices. 

Such is a brief summary of what was accomplished 
by this notable man who, in 1839, passed peacefully 
away from the scene of his multitudinous labors, full of 
years and honors. 

Among the worthy Philemon’s numerous employés 
was a certain Nicholas Sparks, who, lifting up his eyes, 
and looking across to the opposite river-bank, beheld 
that it was goodly land, and greatly to be esteemed, 
even though his busy master had not yet perceived its 
worth, and so in 1821 for a trifling sum he purchased an 
extensive tract. Two years later the Imperial authori- 
ties, warned by serious dangers which had threatened 
from the neighboring republic in those troublous times 
of 1812-15, decided to construct a line of canals con- 
necting the St. Lawrence with the great inland lakes 
in such a manner as to afford complete communication 
with the ocean, perfectly safe from attack in event of 
any further difficulties. A glance at the map will show 
what peculiar facilities the Ottawa and Rideau rivers 
afforded for carrying out this design, and accordingly in 
1823, Lieutenant-Colonel By, of the Royal Engineers, 
assisted by a large force of surveyors, entered upon the 
work, and so vigorously did he prosecute it that in four 
years he had connected Kingston, then the key to 
Canada, with Montreal, its commercial metropolis, by 
an efficient water-way entirely independent of the St. 
Lawrence. 

This canal, called the Rideau, after the river which 
principally aided in its construction, is 135 miles long, 
and is perfectly unique of its kind, the whole length 
save some sixteen miles being made up of a chain of 
lakes, rivers, dams and aqueducts linked together by 
massive locks. Rideau Lake, the grand summit level 
is 283 feet above the Ottawa, and 154 feet above Lake 
Ontario, requiring in the rise and fall no less than 47 
locks, each 142 feet long, 33 wide, and 5deep. There 
are 20 dams along the route, which, by the reflux of 
waters they create, have strangely altered the country’s 
natural face. In severalinstances adam not more than 
24 feet high and 124 wide will throw the rapids and 
rivers above it into a still sheet fora distance of 20 miles, 
and these dams also back the waters up creeks, ravines 
and valleys, so that instead of making only one canal 
they form numerous canals of various ramifications, all 
helping the development of a very fertile country. 

As luck would have it, Mr. Nicholas Sparks’s landed 
investment surrounded the junction of this canal with 
the Ottawa river, and, of course, his property was enor- 
mously enhanced in value thereby ; so much so indeed 
that a judicious disposal of it lot- by lot to the Imperial 
Government and to enterprising settlers put a cool half- 
million sterling in his pocket without giving him much 
more trouble than to sign the title deeds. An army of 
soldiers, surveyors and laborers soon gathered around 
Entrance Bay, as the junction was called, and from this 
nucleus quite a substantial settlement rapidly sprang 
up, which at first received the name of Bytown, in 
honor of the master builder. 

As years went on, Bytown throve and grew apace, 
until, in 1851, it could boast of 8,000 inhabitants, and 
three years icter obtained incorporation as a city. The 
new made city then seemed to realize that her increased 
dignity demanded a more stately appellation, and so, 
adopting the soft-sounding title of the noble river be- 
side whose rushing waters she had risen, was hence- 
forth Ottawa, not Bytown. 

The circumstances under which Ottawa came to be 
selected as capital for Canada are almost romantic in 
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their interest. For years after Upper and Lower Canada 
had united, the country was without a fixed capital, 
and the question arose as to which of four jealous 
rivals for that honor should be preferred. Toronto, 
Kingston, Montreal and Quebec all put in their claims ; 
Toronto as the most enlightened, Kingston the strong- 
est strategically, Montreal the most convenient, and 
Quebec the richest in historical associations. This 
question proved a vexing one, that threatened to set the 
whole land in a flame, and many were the shifts resorted 
to by successive legislatures to effect an amicable solu- 
tion of the difficulty. In 1841 Kingston was made sole 
capital, but soon gave deep dissatisfaction, and in 1844 
Montreal obtained the privilege as being more centrally 
located, only to forfeit it again in 1849, when the sanc- 
tion of an obnoxious bill by Lord Elgin, then Governor- 
General, so infuriated the Tory mob that they pelted 
His Excellency with paving-stones, smashed his car- 
riage in the street, and finally wound up by burning the 
Parliament buildings to ashes. This little ebullition the 
sapient law-makers construed as a decided notice to quit 
and they soon shook the Montreal dustoff their feet for 
evermore. It was then arranged that Toronto and 
Quebec should be the capital alternately, each for four 
years at a time; but such an itinerant system could be 
neither pleasant nor profitable, and finally the despair- 
ing legislators, in 1858, agreed to refer the whole ques- 
tion to Her Majesty, who, to the utter surprise and 
consternation of all concerned, adopted a similar course 
to that pursued at the decisive conventions in presiden- 
tial campaigns where there are often so many candi- 
dates possessing strong claims to the nomination that 
the only possible issue is to nominate none of them at 
all, but some ‘‘ dark horse ’’ hitherto unnoticed. In 
like manner Queen Victoria, evading the responsibility 
of deciding between the four chief claimants already 
mentioned, and aided, it is generally believed, by her 
trusty Duke of Wellington, gave judgment that ‘“‘a 
certain modest village-town, perched meekly on high 
bluffs and intervening valleys between the spray and 
roar of headlong waterfalls,’? should be the capital of 
Canada. 

‘‘Few persons could have believed,’’ says a local 
historian, ‘‘ that the present capital could have been so 
favored as it has been. When the question of placing 
the seat of Government at Otiawa was first brought up 
in Parliament, spectators in the gallery will remember 
the speech of a Canadian statesman, who said: ‘I tell 
you candidly, gentlemen, you might as well send the 
seat of Government to Labrador.’ Yet, strange to say, 
there were not wanting those who, as far back as 1827, 
predicted that it would be what it is to-day. Sir John 
Franklin and Colonel By were the prognosticators. 
The first-named gentleman declared it on the occasion 
of laying the foundation-stone of the Rideau Canal 
locks ; and the latter, when a certain Mr. Burke insisted 
on getting more land than the Colonel was disposed to 
give him. ‘Sir,’ said the Colonel, ‘this land will be 
very valuable some day; it will be the capital of 
Canada.’ ” 

The gallant Franklin certainly never displayed more 
courage than in making this prediction, for at that 
distant day a confederation of the provinces was not 
even dreamt of ; but it has had a fulfilment beyond his 
wildest hopes. 

Ottawa to-day presents a striking illustration of how 
two highly-civilized peoples—even though their fore- 
fathers fought in fierce rivalry for the land they now 
peaceably share, and they themselves continue to be as 
dissimilar in language, religion, and manners as they 


are in race, may, under favoring circumstances, make 
common cause for mutual welfare. You will find 
the English and the French each having their own 
quarter of the city, their own shops, their own schools, 
their own churches, yet united harmoniously under the 
same municipal, provincial, and federal government. 
With few exceptions, it may be laid down that of the 
three divisions into which Ottawa naturally falls—to 
wit, Lower, Upper, and Centretown—the first is sacred 
to the French, while the other two contain the English 
elements of the population. 

In general configuration Cttawa resembles other 
cities built up beside a river-bank, in that its length 
much exceeds its breadth—the respective dimensions 
being three miles and one mile—and business is prac- 
tically confined to one long central street, which, com- 
mencing at the Chaudiére Falls, pursues a devious way 
under various names until it reaches the Rideau River, 
three miles distant. Lying parallel with the middle 
portion of this long thoroughfare is Wellington Street 
(so called, no doubt, out of gratitude to the noble Duke), 
a broad and well-kept avenue, having on one side the 
splendid Parliamentary buildings, and on the other 
many handsome banks, clubs, and other edifices, the 
whole forming an architectural vista of which any city 
might justly be proud. 

Parliament Square is, of course, the piéce de resistance 
in Ottawa’s scenic menu, and thither shall we first be- 
take ourselves. Though not so vast or ambitiously 
elaborate as the capitol at Washington, or even as some 
state capitols, the Houses of Parliament, with their 
attendant Departmental buildings, uprising from amidst 
a wealth of flower, leaf, and lawn present a picture— 
rich in harmony and grace, and artistically perfect. 
In 1860, two years after Ottawa had been made the capi- 
tal, the first stone was laid by no less a personage than 
His Royal Highness Albert, Prince of Wales, whose 
adventurous voyage from home to open the great Vic- 
toria Bridge at Montreal, thrilled all loyal colonists 
with intense enthusiasm and delight. Cela va sans dire 
that these big buildings enormously exceeded the 
original estimate of their cost. Little discrepancies of 
this kind seem to be inseparable from the construction 
of public buildings, and especially capitols, as witness 
Albany’s. In the present instance only $300,000 was 
originally estimated, while the outlay upon them in 
their present form has been over $5,000,000, clearly 
showing that Canadians are not a whit less enterpris- 
ing and progressive than their republican neighbors 
when they get a fair opportunity. The buildings stand 
well back from the street, forming three sides of a 
spacious square, which is laid out in velvet sward, 
intersected by broad paths and drives, and dotted over 
with brilliant beds of fragrant flowers. 

The Houses of Parliament occupy an ample terrace, 
raising them well above the level of the other blocks, 
and throwing their stately proportions out into bold 
relief. They are principally built of a cream-colored 
sandstone found in the vicinity which affords an ap- 
propriate setting for the warm red Potsdam and Ohio 
freestone wherewith the windows, doors, and corners 
are liberally adorned. If thou wouldst view this edifice 
aright thou must stand on Major’s Hill some gtorious 
summer-evening when the swift-sinking sun invests it 
with a halo of mingled gold and fire. Then—as one by 
one the dainty towers, pinnacies, and buttresses, fade 
softly into sombreness—the ‘‘ symphony in red”? be- 
comes a ‘“‘harmony in gray,’’ and so remains until the 
rising moon converts it to a ‘‘nocturne in silver and 
gold,”’ 
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A shapely 

central tower, 

220 feet high, 

marks the main 

entrance, and 

within are to 

be found not merely 

the two chambers— 

j for Commons and 

_— , Senate—but accom- 

modation for all the 

officers, clerks, and so 

forth, of both Houses, 

beside sumptuous 

living apartments 

for both Speakers, and equally comfortable, if less luxu- 
rious, abodes, for the Sergeants-at-Arms Usher of the 
Black Rod, Chief Messengers, and many other officials. 

Quiet and almost solemn as they all are in the peace- 
ful days of recess, these buildings present a very differ- 
ent scene when from British Columbia to Nova Scotia 
the M. P.’s have gathered beneath their roof, and the 
intense feverish body-mind-and-soul-exhausting life of 
the session has informed them once more. Then they 
are thronged with pompous politicians, sagacious states- 
men, wily wire-pullers, and all that miscellaneous 
crowd of interested and disinterested individuals who 
appear as essential to the business of legislation as 
camp-followers to an army. It would require far more 
space than I can spare to attempt any adequate descrip- 
tion of our Canadian Parliament in full operation. When 
the most brilliant and astute statesman who has ever 
yet held sway in Canada, assisted by a cabinet which, 
whether viewed from the standpoint of personal ap- 
pearance or of intellectual power, has been surpassed 
by no preceding one, and supported by a majority pow- 
erful enough to render him practically absolute, directs 
the nation’s destiny with an unerring skill, a courteous 
grace, a ready wit, a persuasive eloquence that makes 
him almost as irresistible to foe asto friend. The busy, 
buzzing hive is silent now, and we will not disturb the 
sacredness of that silence, but pass on into the great 
amphitheatre in the rear, whose lofty dome a world 
of books enshrines. 

The Parliamentary library, one of the finestin Ameri- 
ca, containing over 100,000 volumes, is worthily housed 
in a structure which for architectural beauty and skill- 
fully devised adaptation to its purpose has no superior. 
Circular in form, crowned with a soaring dome of grace- 


ful outline borne up by 
flying buttresses, its ex- 
terior at once commands 
admiration ; while within 
the elaborately carved gal- 
leries, the richly tinted 
walls, the circling tiers of 
literary treasures, the 
wealth of statuary and 
painting on every hand 
make up a charming pic- 
ture. Its presiding genius | 
is Dr. Alpheus Todd, 
C. M. G. whose works on 
constitutional law are 
standard authorities wher- 
ever English institutions 
are in vogue, and who has 
kept not only the library 
but Parliament itself in or- 
der for a generation past. 

Returning to the lofty entrance-tower, we see on 
either hand extensive structures containing the various 
departmental offices. There are twelve departments 
in the Canadian Government, namely, those of the 
Interior, of Finance, of Justice, of Public Works, of 
Railways and Canals, Agriculture, Customs, Militia, 
Marine and Fisheries, Post-office, Inland Revenue, and 
Secretary of State, which require not only the eastern 
and western blocks, but several outside buildings, to 
accommodate them. During working hours every room 
has its group of clerks, who, like all other civil servants, 
cannot often be accused of overwork. As may be readily 
imagined, the Civil Service constitutes a very important 
element in the city’s population. There are probably 
about 1,000 Government employés, ranging from the 
Deputy Minister down to the messenger, with salaries 
proportioned according to the following scale : Deputy 
Ministers receive from $3,200 to $4,200 per annum ; 
chief clerks from $1,800 to $2,800’; first-class clerks from 
$1,400 to $1,800 ; second-class from $1,100 to $1,400 ; and 
third-class from $400 to $1,000. Not by any means ex- 
travagant salaries, yet sufficient to permt of much sub- 
stantial comfort where rents are reasonable, food cheap, 
fuel abundant, and education to be had for the asking. 

Entrance into the Civil Service can only be obtained 
by passing an examination, and for every upward step 
a further examination is prescribed, so that the Minis- 
ters are relieved to a large extent from the personal 
pressure that would be brought to bear upon them 
were appointments and promotions entirely in their 
hands. Another excellent feature is that the iniquitous 
doctrine, ‘‘ To the victor belong the spoils,’’? has had 
no following in Canada, and every clerk holds his 
position safe and secure so long as he is faithful to his 
duties. , 

Next to Parliament Square the saw-mills present 
the greatest attraction to sight-seers, for those great 
lumbering establishments in full blast, as they are from 
May to November, afford a scene of enterprise and 
industry it would be hard to equal. The principal ones 
cluster around the Chaudiére Falls, a glimpse of whose 
foam and fury may be distantly caught from Parliament 
Hill; and there you will find the rushing, roaring river 
tamed and trained by many a deep device in solid stone 
aud massive timber, until it sullenly submits to do man’s 
bidding, and patiently revolves the huge machinery 
whereby a whilom forest monarch is soon reduced to 
smooth, white-shining planks. : 

Philemon Wright was the first to make the Chaudiére 
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his slave ; but he has had many imitators, and 7-2 3 


to-day huge mills stand thick upon its rocky 
ledges, and the buzzing whirr of machinery 
ceases not, day or night, all summer long. 

The most interesting time to visit these mills 
is at night, when work is carried on under 
electric illumination, investing the busy scene 
with a weird picturesqueness to which only Doré’s or 
Fuseli’s pencil could do justice. The swift, swirling 
torrent of the mill-race, the dark, mysterious pools 
wherein all innocent of their coming fate, the rough, 
red logs lie huddled close, the startling shouts of brawny 
workers, the ceaseless roar of ponderous machinery, all 
bathed in pure white glow or plunged in darkest shade, 
unite to form a picture which photographs itself forever 
on the memory. 

A recent writer has so graphically described the 
operation of log-sawing that I cannot do better than 
appropriate his language : 

‘*Set thirty or more in a row, these tremendous saws 
form what is called a ‘gate,’ and toward this uncom- 
promising combination the logs, having first been drawn 
up out of the water on an inclined plane, deftly han- 
died and coaxed into positition, are irresistibly impelled, 
one succeeding the other, day and night. For a mo- 
ment the glistening steel dances before the forest 
innocent —a veritable ‘dance of death ’—then with a 
crash and a hiss the ugly-looking teeth make the first 
bite, and for five or six minutes eat their way steadily 
through the tough fibre, till that which entered the 
machine’s mighty jaws a mere log emerges as sawn 
planks, and after a few more rapid operations becomes 
well-trimmed lumber, ready for the markets of the 
world.”’ 

Some idea may be formed of the immense extent of 
this Chaudiére lumber business from a few figures show- 
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ing what the principal firms are doing. Messrs. 
Bronson & Weston, who were the first to 
engage in milling on the Ottawa side of the 
Chaudiére, get out annually 175,000 logs, and 
produce between thirty and forty million feet 
of lumber, keeping a stock of from five to ten 
million of feet always on hand. Mr. A. H. 
Baldwin saws twenty-five million feet annually ; Mr. 
J.R. Booth about thirty million, and Messrs. Perley & 
Pattee nearly forty million. At Gatineau Point a little 
distance down the river, is the vast Gilmour establish- 
ment, where also about forty million feet are annually 
sawn. The Messrs. Gilmour possess 1700 miles of timber 
limits, employing one thousand men in winter, getting 
out their logs, and five hundred in summer, converting 
them into marketable lumber. In connection with their 
mill they have nine large farms comprising over 1500 
acres in all, the whole of whose produce is consumed 
by their employés. 

In close proximity to the mills an experience of thrill- 
ing novelty may be enjoyed, which no enterprising 
tourist would do well to neglect, to wit: ‘‘ shooting 
the slides,’ an operation that not inappropriately 
might be likened to tobogganing on water. First of 
all, a few words as to the slides themselves. Besides 
rough logs for sawing purposes, the river carries down 
large rafts of splendid square timber, which go on to 
Quebec for shipment across the ocean. Each raft is 
composed of many “‘ cribs ;” a ‘‘crib’’ containing about 
twenty ‘sticks’ and being thirty feet in length, by 
twenty in breadth. Now an ordinary raft will in- 
clude at least one hundred such ‘‘ cribs,”’ and, of course, 
so unwieldy a concern could not possibly pass the falls 
without complete disintegration. Hence the necessity 
for these slides, which are simply gigantic water-troughs 
inclining steadily downward, with here and there an 
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abrupt “‘drop”’ of half a dozen feet, until the lower 
level is attained. Through this trough the raft comes, 
crib by crib, to be made up again below, and resume its 
journey seaward. 

To ‘shoot the slides’? is full of pleasurable excite- 
ment, not unmixed with danger, as the loosely com- 
pacted crib may at any time summarily resolve itself 
into individual ‘‘ sticks,’’ and then woe to the ill-starred 
passenger who is not smart enough to leap on shore ere 
his faithless craft breaks up. 

Ascending to the slide’s summit you jump aboard a 
passing crib before it is fairly under way. Soon you 
are conscious of gathering speed, the slide slants sharply 
downward, the water begins to ripple and splash beside 
you; in another moment, with a sudden shock, your 
rude bark, having taken its first plunge, is gliding down 
the smooth descent at a pace that makes you hold your 
breath, and tightly hug the biggest beam. Now you 
have reached the bridge, and as you shoot beneath you 
just have time to see what is before, and feel your heart 
leap to your mouth as with a shudder and a groan the 
great crib, poising for an awful moment on the watery 
verge dives headlong into the dark foam-flecked whirl- 
pool; the timbers strain and spread apart, the waves 
burst fiercely up beneath your feet, the spray springs 
high and falls in drenching showers. For one harrow- 
ing second you bitterly repent your rashness; then, 
with quick buoyancy the crib rises again, shakes off its 
aqueous burden and hurries onward, dipping and rising 
until with one last dive the venturesome passage is over, 
and you are floating quietly out on the placid river. 
Many ‘‘distinguished visitors’? have the cribs thus 
carried down, from the Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Louise down to the wri‘er himself, and as the supply of 
square timber is rapidly diminishing I would advise all 
visitors who are possessed of sufficient nerve to follow 
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our example and seize the earliest opportunity of 
‘* shooting the slides.”’ 

While lumber is king at Chaudiére it is not the sole 
industry for which that mighty water-power is utilized. 
Adjoining the slides are grist and flour mills, machine- 
shops, etc., and crossing the suspension bridge, which 
web-like overhangs the raging whirlpools and required 
as much perseverance to construct as ever Bruce’s cele- 
brated spider manifested, we come to a great manufac- 
tory, whose products have for many years gone out to 
enlighten the nations. Eddy’s matches, like Bass’s ale 
and Ayer’s pills, are to be found wherever civiliza- 
tion has intruded, while Eddy’s pails, tubs and wash- 
boards are scarcely less famous. Mr. E. B. Eddy’s busi- 
ness history has been one long fight with fire, that 
deadly enemy of lumbermen, which has again and 
again swept his mills from the face of the earth, but 
undaunted and indomitable, he has, so to speak, 
‘* bobbed up serenely ”’ from the ashes with larger and 
finer mills than before, and to-day possesses one of the 
most complete establishments on the continent for every 
kind of work in wood. His “‘ piling-yards”’ for sawn 
planks cover many an acre, yet they are ever extending 
down the river-side, and millions upon millions of feet 
stand ready for shipment. However satisfactory in their 
owner’s eyes these monotonous piles of prosaic planks 
may appear, they form sad blots upon what would other- 
wise be a poetically perfect landscape ; but alas! beauty 
and utility will not go hand in hand. 

Having thus glanced at our city from a historical, 
political, and industrial point of view, a peep into her 
social life may bring this paper to a fitting close. 
Society at Ottawa, however it may fall into ‘‘ exclusive 
cliques ’’ and “select circles,’’ finds a common apex in 
Rideau Hall, where successive occupants of the vice- 
regal chair dispense appropriate hospitality. Built 
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many years ago by a successful lumberman for his own 
occupation, and added to from time to time as need re- 
quired—a ballroom here, a range of bedrooms there, a 
tennis-court on this side, a dining-room on that—Rideau 
Hall now constitutes about as unimposing and hetero- 
genous a pile of buildings as can be well imagined. If, 
however, it is destitute of all architectural pretensions, 
it has at least the solid merit of being very comfortable, 
and full of cosy nooks for quiet hours with books or 
pleasanter chats with fair companions. 

During Lord Dufferin’s term of office the scale of en- 
tertainment was most lavish, and ‘‘ everybody who was 
anybody,” and duly inscribed their names in His Excel- 
lency’s visiting book, might count with certainty upon 
an early invitation to some of the numerous festivities 
—balls, dinners, skating-parties, tobogganing-parties, 
garden-parties, theatricals, and so forth, that followed 
one another in prodigal profusion—but under the régime 
of the Marquis of Lorne and his royal spouse extrava- 
gant merry-making was discontinued. 

It was with a great degree of curious wonder, not 
altogether free from apprehension, that Ottawa society 
anticipated the advent of a real royal princess. Would 
she bring with her all that oppressive ponderous 
etiquette which burdens court life ‘‘at home,’ or 


HALL. 


would she imitate the almost republican unconven- 
tionality which had characterized her predecessors ? 
Would dear old Rideau Hall lose all its warmth and 
glow and glee under the spell of royalty ? or would the 
fun only wax faster than before ? 

With such and kindred questions was Ottawa’s social 
fabric profoundly agitated for many an anxious week. 
As it proved, the vice-regal pair wisely pursued a mid- 
dle course. But for the untoward accident, which, in 
the very first winter of her stay, so shattered the Prin- 
cess’ health as to render her a comparative invalid up 
to the present, there is no doubt the round of social 
dissipation would have included far more entertain- 
ments at Rideau Hall than actually took place, but 
there never would have been such unsparing liberality 
as in the palmy days of Dufferin. 

It was no easy task that devolved upon the Marquis 
of Lorne, when he succeeded in the Governor-General’s 
chair that remarkable man, whose astuteness as a 
diplomatist is rivaled only by his eloquence as an ora- 
tor and fascination as a host. Never had her Majesty’s 
representative in any portion of her world-wide domin- 
ion been more popular; never had he accomplished 


,more by dint of voice and pen for the welfare of the 


country committed to his care. 


RIDEAU FALLS. 
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. From ocean to ocean he had traveled across this vast. 
domain, making his path luminous as he went, with 
living germs of oratory, which not only aroused among 
his hearers a passionate pride in their glorious inherit- 
ance, whose natural wealth and boundless beauty he 
so eloquently pictured, but compelled the reluctant 
notice, and finally won the eager. interest of those across 
the sea, to whom Canada had been a land of rock and 
ice and fathomless forest, fit only for the buffalo and 
beaver. 

Little wonder then that when the time arrived for 
Lord Dufferin to say farewell it was widely felt and 
feared that the place thus vacated could be filled by no 
other. Comparisons are ever odious, and none shall be 
made here. As has been happily said the Marquis of 
Lorne did not attempt to fill Lord Dufferin’s place. He 
did better than that. He created a place for himself, 
and that he has filled to the admiration of every loyal 
Canadian. Everything that a Governor-General ar- 
dently devoted to the progress of the people over 
whom he had been placed could do, has been done more 
than well by him. Following his illustrious predeces- 
sor’s example he has visited every portion of this great 
Dominion, and made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with places and people, until Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia became alike familiar with his handsome face 
and manly form. No opportunity was lost to say or do 
that which would render Canada’s abundant attractions 
for the ‘‘cribbed cabined and confined ”’ inhabitants of 
the older lands more widely known. Noworthy project, 
scientific, literary or artistic failed to find in him a gener- 
ous patron, no just appeal for charity was passed un- 
noticed and in all this he has had the steadfast sym- 
pathy, and ready aid of his royal help-mate who, so far 
as circumstances permitted placed her varied abilities 
at the people’s service. It must be no slight source of 
satisfaction to the noble pair that the years of their 
sojournment have been the brightest and most pros- 





perous in this country’s history, and that from every 
point of view the progress attained has surpassed that 
of any preceding period. On their return to the mother 
country they carried with them the heartfelt love and 
sincerest good wishes of the whole Canadian people. 

Piccadilly is not quite all of London, nor Beacom 
Street all of Boston, whatever the favored. dwellers in 
those aristocratic localities may complacently imagine ;. 
and so Rideau Hall, while it may fairly illustrate, does. 
not by any means constitute the sum of Ottawa’s social 
life. There are, indeed, circles and circles—literary, 
artistic, scientific and religious—with whom, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Rideau Hall and Paradise are not synony- 
mous terms; and much might be said about those 
interesting people, among whom would undoubtedly be 
found as handsome a proportion of noteworthy folk as. 
any city of my subject’s size can boast. There are 
also many other things worth telling about Ottawa. 
Within easy reach on every side an amazing wealth of 
natural beauty welcomes the delighted tourist. Year 
by year the city grows more attractive herself. Year 
by year her material wealth, prosperity and importance 
increase. Already linked by railroads with the East 
and West, and forming an important factor in the great 
Canadian Pacific system, while several other lines are 
in immediate contemplation, she is destined to become 
at no distant day one of the chief railway centres in the 
Dominion. If it were not that I have surely ere this 
reached the utmost limit of my tether, I would fain en- 
large upon these different points; but ‘‘time is up,’’ 
and conclude by hoping that perchance my imper- 
fect paper may avail somewhat in Ottawa’s behalf 
when her fair fame is rudely aspersed, and may even 
induce in the early future some of my much esteemed 
American cousins to come and judge with their own 
eyes whether or not my plea stands good for Ottawa, 
the capital of Canada. 

JAMES MACDONALD OXLEY. 
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ALL spent with its long journey, and bent ’neath sor- 
row’s weight 

A weary, trembling soul is led down to the silent gate ; 

And with him still remains at last, one true and faithful 


friend 

Who guides his faltering footsteps even to his journey’s 
end— 

The same who into childhood’s mist to meet him once 
had gone, 

And from that hour with stern, strong hand had ever 
led him on. 

The gate is slowly op’ning. Heav’n’s glory lights the 
road, 

And rapt’rous music’s heard afar, around the throne of 
God. 


** Farewell,’ cries Mem’ry, weeping, ‘“‘for I must leave 
thee now.”’ 
‘*Stay!’’ begs the other. ‘‘ Leave me not at Heaven’s 
gate, for thou 
Hast hither been my guide, and long with sins I’ve bur- 
dened thee, 
And, now, forgiven, I enter there. Oh come, dear friend, 
with me!’ 
But Mem’ry turns away, and ’gins to lose her hands’ 
strong clasp, 
Yet lists again to hear the words those pale lips feebly 
gasp: 











THE GATE. 


‘¢ Thou holdest still of mine some thoughts of friends—a 

loved one’s kiss. 

I cannot go without them, else e’n Heav’n would hola 

' no bliss.”’ 

But Mem’ry sadly cries, ‘‘ Alas! dear friend, it cannot 
be! 

A heavy load of sorrow I must ever bear with me. 

And I cannot mar Heaven’s rapture, but where long ages. 
end— 

Which as one moment seems to thee within that portal, 
Friend. 

When former things have passed away, have passed the 
earth and sea, 

And night, and day, and care, and fear, and sin no more 


can be, 
When as a vision blessed thou may’st see thy earthlife 
hak te ines where thou canst trace beginning unto 
Pa how all thy trials in His hand were for the 
iano sadness only makes the perfect whole more 
When His Love has wiped away all tears from weeping 
eyes, 


Oh then the mem’ries of the earth may enter Paradise.*” 
HELEN K. SpPorrorp. 











“UAN HEDLAND SHALL HEAR THE STORY AS IT HAS BEEN TOLD ME.”’ 


(Begun in No. 90.) 


ONCE THERE WAS A MAN. 


BY R. H. NEWELL. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A MISSING LINK IS SUPPLIED. 

WHEN, on the fifth day of August, in the year 1844, 
fourteen months after the expedition against the Sare- 
bas pirates, Rajah Brooke started once more from his 
capital, in warlike array, to chastise Shereef Sahib and 
his hordes of the Sakarran, a characteristic episode of 
the enthusiastically loyal demonstration at Kuchin was 
the blessing formally pronounced upon the Rajah, Cap- 
tain Keppel, H.M.S. ‘* Dido,” and the attending steam 
gunboat, ‘‘ Phelegethon,’? by 2 Mahometan santon, or 
roving priest. This was Medlani, of the same Arabic 
blood with the wild and lawless shereefs, but held in 
great reverence, from the Sooloo to the Java sea, as a 
character at once devout and astute. Belonging to 
a privileged order, that, while qualified to officiate in 
the mosque, had also the wandering prerogatives of 
dervish, hermit, and santon of the desert, the priest in 
question chanced to be with the Sultan’s bandhara, 
Muda Hassim, in Sarawak, when the great Englishman 
arrived there, and from thenceforth gave to the latter a 
hearty moral support, as heartily appreciated by him. 

Doctor Hedland was aware of all this, and, in realiz- 
ing that the same Medlani was now his guest, counted 
upon finding in him an intelligence much more compan- 
ionable than his fantastic head-dress and immobile face 
might otherwise have promised. When Kalong had 
served the coffee, the naturalist lost no time in opening 
a conversation, and, as the stranger had betrayed a 
peculiar silent interest in the ape, directed it at once to 
that chief object of his own thoughts. 

(Copyright 1883 by R. .H. Newell. 
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“‘T observe,’’ said he, ‘‘ that while Amina and I were 
talking, you gave your attention to the mias. May I 
ask if you see anything remarkable in the animal ?”’ 

“You call him ‘ Oshonsee’?’? was the questioning 
answer. 

*¢ Yes, for want of a better name.”’ 

“Ts it a Christian word ?”’ 

“Not exactly. When the mias is excited he utters 
sounds forming something like that name.” 

‘* Other miases do not.”’ 

‘¢ Why there you touch a matter that has puzzled me 
not a little,’? rejoined the Doctor, with vivacity. ‘‘The 
sounds uttered by Oshonsee are not the same as those 
I have heard from the wild mias ; but I think they may 
be taken for exaggerations of them. It is hard to de- 
scribe the cry of the common animal ; we can only say 
that it is a mixture, or alternation, of coughing and 
pumping sounds. Oshonsee gives more articulate char- 
acter to them.”’ 

“TI notice the peculiarity particularly,’’ said the 
priest, now speaking pure Malayan, ‘‘ because it shows 
that your ‘Antu’ must be of the sacred race of Sam- 
bas.”’ 

‘*My ‘ Antu’! echoed the Doctor, his disgust at the 
superstitious term overpowering every other emotion. 
** Can it be possible for a man of your knowledge to be- 
lieve in the ‘ familiar-spirit ’ bosh of the poor Dyaks ?”’” 

*¢ Allah consults not the wisdom of man in his crea- 
tions,” returned Medlani. ‘‘ When that wisdom grows 
proud to sin against him, he takes it away, and puts in 
its place a sacred fire that makes holy its possessor.’’ 
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The naturalist was discouraged. He could make 


nothing of this. 

‘* Am I to infer that you are one of the possessors of 
the sacred fire ?”’ he asked, ironically. 

‘* Allah leaves me yet my wordly wisdom, worthless 
as it is,’? returned the Arab, with a faint, momentary 
smile. ‘‘ Those whom he treats otherwise you, Chris- 
tians, put into prisons and bind with ropes; but the 
Prophet’s followers know that it is Allah who has gifted 
them with prophetic sight and unknown speech, and 
they offer them gifts instead of bondage.”’ 

‘‘H’m! you’re talking of mad people,’’ grunted the 
enlightened philosopher. ‘I ’ll not dispute that theory 
with you, my friend: life is too short. But what has 
this to do with ‘ Antus’ ?” 

‘*T use the word of the Dyaks for beings with super- 
natural powers, Tuan Hedland. It is said in Sambas, 
that such a creature once appeared there, many years 
ago, bearing a talisman and speaking an unknown 
tongue. Inda has told me of the mias, here; that he 
walks erect and hates the voice of the sirani. This 
holy man of Sambas was hairy, though he wore gar- 
ments, and fled with loathing from the speech of the 
English. I have heard the fame of Oshonsee, and 
think that he may be of this holy race.”’ 

With hands thrust deeply into his pockets, and body 
thrown stiffly back in his chair, Doctor Hedland stared 
down at the cross-legged oracle, in a bewilderment of 
fragmentary, half-relative recollections and startled ex- 
pectancy. The name of Sambas seemed to find some kind 
of familiar echo in his brain, as thus mentioned, though 
he knew not exactly why ; and this characteristically 
Oriental figment about a holy man in the wilderness 
spurred his curiosity like a newly-discovered fact in 
science. 

Apparently heeding only his lately replenished coffee- 
cup, the dusky-visaged devotee gave no sign of noticing 
the effect produced by his words. A certain occasional 
rolling movement of his eyes suggested a covert noting 
of various objects around the room—the rude standing- 
desk, the low table, the canework chairs, the matted 
couch, the arms and butterfly nets against the wall, and 
other appointments of the place—but neither the quiet 
ape nor his temporarily mute master shared in the fur- 
tive scrutiny. 

‘Tf your memory, Medlani, carries the whole story, 
yet, of this santon of Sambas,’’ the Doctor said, at last, 
with propitiatory mildness, ‘‘ I should be pleased greatly 
to hear it. We Europeans are fond of anything that 
illustrates the character of a people different from our- 
selves. Thus, the story-tellers of your country have 
great fame with us for their tales of love and magic, 
which show the Eastern mind more truly than graver 
history.”’ 

Again the semblance of a smile flitted over the dark 
countenance of one too astute not to understand this 
attempted sophistication of Anglo-Saxon curiosity. 

‘*'Tuan Hedland shall hear the story as it has been 
told to me by some of the old people of Sambas,”’ replied 
Medlani, with an inclination of his turbaned head ; 
“*the power is Allah’s to make it true or false to his 
wisdom. In the time when a great war of the siranis 
brought many of their ships with guns to these seas, 
and the Dutch usurpers of Java trembled for the hour 
when those of your nation, Tuan, should drive them 
forth, a prahu came to Sambas from Batavia with a 
message to the Dutch settlement on Sambas river. 
After the messenger and the sailors had stepped to the 
shore, there sprang up out of the prahu’s depths, where 
coffee and fruit alone had been before, a strange man’s 





shape, with hairy face and neck, and eyes of fire. 


He 
wore the Dutch dress; but spoke what neither Dutch, 
nor Malay, nor Dyak could understand.”’ 

‘** 1 see,’’ remarked the naturalist, with a nod ; 
had secreted himself in the boat’s cargo, and might 


‘he 


well look and talk wildly after such a voyage. Some 


deserter from an English ship, I *ll wager.”’ 

‘* There were speakers of your language on a trading- 
ship then at Sambas, and they knew not the tongue he 
spoke,*’ resumed the priest. ‘‘ Indeed, he shrieked at 
their speech, and would have fled from it if they had not 
detained him.”’ 

‘‘ That was strange,’’ commented the Doctor, thought- 
fully. 

‘* None had seen him enter into the prahu ; none had 
seen him while they sailed.” 

‘** Because he was hidden in the cargo, to steal a 
voyage.”’ 

‘** What am I, that I should know, Tuan? [I tell only 
as I was told. The sirani sailors said that he was a 
man whom Allah had smitten, and should be chained in 
a prison-cage ; but the Malays believed it was a santon 
—a holy man—that had come amongst them, to pro- 
phesy the downfall of the Dutch usurpers. They sur- 
rounded and held him, gently ; seeking to lead him to 
the Sultan’s surow ; but, when near to the palace, the 
sight of a Pangeran in red velvet jacket and carrying an 
English sword, so filled him with abhorrence, that he 
broke from the fearstricken people, and, uttering his 
strange speech, fled swiftly to the nearest jungle.”’ 

‘*Let me interrupt you again—why should the red 
Pangeran and his sword have been so abhorrent ?’’ 
queried Hedland. 

‘*The hairy santon loved peace, and hated the signs 
of war,’’ returned Medlani. 

‘* Ah !—well, go on.” 

“There was great tumult in Sambas then, between 
the Dutch, who knew not what time the war-ships of 
your nation might come there, also, and the Malays, 
who were growing bolder for the same reason. Pursuit 
of the santon was soon given up, and he next appeared 
in a Dyak village on the Simpang-Kira river, nearly 
naked, and footsore. In this village. was a woman of 
the Panams, taken in battle from a wandering party of 
the great Kayan tribe, and believed to be an‘ Antu,’ or 
familiar forest-spirit.”’ 

** Now tell me about these Panams,”’ interrupted the 
Englishman again ; ‘‘I have heard much of them from 
the Malays. You appear to assume that such degener- 
ate human beings do really exist.”’ 

‘*T know but what I have heard thousands of times 
from Dyaks coming to the coast from the interior great 
mountains of Anga-Anga—that the Panams are crea- 
tures in human shape, living in trees, like the mias, and 
hunted and eaten by the Patakan cannibal tribe. To 
the Kayans, and some others, they are ‘ Antus,’ as I 
have said.’’ 

‘*Doubtless there is an interior Dyak tribe called 
Panams,’’ muttered the Doctor, doubtfully,‘‘and they 
may be next-door to brutes. However, let us hear more 
of your santon.”’ 

“The Panam ‘ Antu’ had not brought a good rice- 
harvest to the village yet,’’ proceeded Medlani, un- 
moved by either interruption or criticism, ‘‘ and the vil- 
lagers believed that the santon was sent to correct her 
failure. Now that his clothing was so much torn away, 
it could be seen that he was hairy, almost, as a mias, 
and carried upon his breast, by a cord about the neck, 
an ‘ Antu’s’ charm, or talisman. The old men of the 
village describe it as having looked like an English ship- 
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soldier’s box for cartridges, wrapped in a shining silk. 
They never dared to touch it, though carrying the holy 
man, as they deemed him, before their Orang-kaya. 
This chieftain and his followers took the new ‘Antu’ 
forth to the rice-fields ; and then returned with him in 
triumph; assured that their harvest was now secure. 
It did not turn out so, however ; the rice was blighted. 
In their rage at what they considered the malevolence 
of another evil ‘ Antu,’ the villagers fastened a Dutch 
ship-chain to the waists of the santon and the Panam 
woman ; a native priest killed two fowls above their 
heads and sprinkled them with the blood ; and, thus 
married according to Dyak rites, the two poor ‘ Antus’ 
were carried in great state, by a fleet of prahus, up the 
Simpang-Kira river, and cast loose in the mountains 
eastward of Simunjon.”’ 

Countless stories such as this, of good and bad familiar 
spirits, and their propitiation or casting-out by the 
Dyaks, are always current in the agricultural villages 
of Borneo, and may be heard by any sojourner there. 
Superstitious to the last degree, the aborigines of Pulo 
Kalamantan, and especially those of the ‘‘ Darrat,”’ 
or inland, tribes, attribute supernatural qualities to any 
living object differing materially from the types familiar 
to them, whether human or brute. A white man visit- 
ing a village is importuned at least to slay a fowl with 
his own bands and sprinkle the blood on the lintels of 
the doors and out of a window, that health and good 
crops may be assured to the credulous community. If 
a deformed, or imbecile human creature, or even a mias 
of unusual aspect, falls into the hands of the simple 
barbarians, an ‘‘Antu’’ is at once recognized; to be 
abjectly feared, or formally exorcised, according as 
public good, or evil, follows the advent. Medlani’s 
narrative was in the vein of a hundred legends familiar 


to the jaded contempt of the naturalist ; yet the latter 
had listened to it—given, of course, with much more 
Oriental technicality of phrase than here recorded—like 
aman hearing the most significant truths of his own 
destiny. 

‘¢Simunjon ?”’ he repeated, mechanically, ‘‘—Simun- 


jon? That may account for much—much! But ”— 
with, a kind of desperate clutch at anything to sustain 
the proper skepticism of civilization—‘‘ I have heard 
that the human shapes assumed by ‘ Antus’ are gener- 
ally without heads.”’ 

‘*They have pointed heads,’’ answered the Arab, 
quietly. ‘‘ The long red hair and great beard of the 
santon of Sambas made his head seem pointed, and 
the Panam skull is like an egg.”’ 

‘“The head taken by Sejugah was like that !”’ solilo- 
quized the spell-bound Doctor. 

‘*T have said that Tuan Hedland’s mias may be of 
the same race with the holy man of Sambas,’’ contin- 
ued Medlani, with a glance at the motionless—(what 
now ?—Ape ?)—Oshonsee. ‘‘ This is my reason: Three 
years after the ‘ Antus’ were cast loose in the moun- 
tains, they were heard of in the mias region of the 
Sadong and Simunjon, as inhabiting there the root- 
opening of a great fig tree, and having with them a 
younger creature of their own kind. None dared to 
disturb or hunt them; for their chain was thought to 
have been placed on their bodies by Jovata, the Hindoo 
god; and bird-nest hunters of Songi, who saw them 
occasionally from their boats, believed them to be ‘An- 
tus’ of the miases, Years after that, Tuan, the people 
who then lived in this very village of Pa Jenna, discov- 
ered a female ‘Antu’ and a little one near the mouth 


of Stabad river, at the entrance of a cavern in Gunong 
Tubbang. ’”»—— 


‘““The chain is complete!’ broke in the Doctor, 
springing to his feet, with both palms at his throbbing 
temples. ‘‘I see it all now—blind idiot that I have 
been !’? He fairly stamped in his ecstacy of excite- 
ment ; and the priest, not knowing how to understand 
such an abrupt demonstration, drew back in some alarm. 

‘*Tuan is not offended ?”’ 

‘** Only with myself, friend ; only with myself—that I 
did not see, before, what your words have made clear 
to me,”’ rejoined the Englishman, hurriedly yet, though 
with an obvious effort to resume self-possession. 
‘** All my wisdom, Medlani, has been brought to naught 
by this ‘Antu’ story of yours, for you have given me 
the true species of the creature I have thought to be— 
I scarcely know what !—Yet, tell me,’’—glaring down 
upon him over folded arms—‘ how is it that none of 
the Europeans at Kuchin have ever heard of the wild 
man of Sambas ?”’ 

‘*Tuan forgets that the tribes near the coast were 
continually changing from one village to another, be- 
fore the invincible Rajah of Sarawak came to destroy 
the Shereefs whose prahus spared no unprotected place. 
Twenty different tribes have been on the Simpang-Kira 
and here, since the santon came from Java, and only 
two or three old men, whom no stranger would see, or 
be likely to hear of, remember the ‘Antu’ marriage.’’ 

“That may be,’’ began the naturalist, when a light 
touch on the shoulder checked his utterance, and, turn- 
ing sharply about, he encountered the frightened face 
of Amina. 

‘*My father !—he is here !”’ the trembling girl had 
barely time to whisper,—as she glided on farther into 
the room,—before the early-returning Pa Jenna stepped 
over the threshold from the bridge, carrying several 
fishes which he had taken. while away, with his tri- 
pronged spear. 

The Orang-kaya had been prepared by Kalong to 
find Medlani and a companion in the Doctor’s house. 
He recognized the priest with a profound obeisance, be- 
stowed only a passing glance on the Chinese figure, 
whose face was not towards him, and then presented 
his glittering present to the naturalist, who acknowl- 
edged it appreciatively. 

‘*You are here, again, sooner than I expected, my 
good friend,’ said Hedland, in a mood to accomplish the 
task now incumbent upon him as quickly as possible : 
“but not, I hope, so soon as you could have wished to 
return, had you known what I am about to tell. Your 
daughter has left the traitorous Pangeran Makota ; 
fled from him—the coward !—because he treated her as 
a slave :—yes, Pa Jenna, even degraded the child of your 
blood with blows |!—And would have had her whipped 
to death at last, had she not escaped from his rebel 
den at Patusen, with the generous Medlani, here !”’ 

This headlong presentment of the case surpassed any 
possible temporizing diplomacy for exciting in the 
Dyak chief the fierce feelings which the speaker de- 
sired first to awaken. Pa Jenna recoiled as from an 
angry buffet on the breast, and with eyes sparkling and 
hand instinctively clasping the hilt of his Malay kris, 
looked furiously from Hedland to the Arab. ‘ 

‘*Tuan has spoken truly,’’ assented the latter, rising 
to his feet. ‘‘ Makota, the Serpent, has done all this. 
He spurns the blood of the Dyak, and would have 
Amina only as his slave.’’ : 

‘My kris shall find him if he were the Sultan him- 
self,’ shouted the infuriated Orang-kaya, who, like all 
Illanaons, boasted an antiquity of race extending back 
to ‘‘the days of the Hindoos,’’? and was passionately 
sensitive to any indignity upon it. The tempestuous 
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rage of the moment made him unmindful of having 
heard that his daughter was a fugitive ; and now, when 
the supposed Chinese youth came forward with an inar- 
ticulate cry, and fell prostrate at his feet, he stared 
blankly. 

‘Tt is Amina,’’ said Doctor Hedland, himself stoop- 
ing to raise her. ‘This disguise and the brave 
priest’s protection, have enabled her to come thus 
safely back to her father and her father’s friend.” 

Pa Jenna surveyed the yet shrinking figure from 
head to foot, and finally extended his right hand, for 
her to bow unto and touch with her lips. 

‘She is disgraced amongst her people,’ he said bit- 
terly ; ‘‘she will be the scorn of the Malay, until I bring 
Makota’s head to hang in the place of Sejugah’s mias.”’ 

‘*T will go with you and her to your house, Orang- 
kaya,’ said Medlani, ‘‘ before your people are returned, 
and you shall listen for a time to what the poor priest 
of Allah can counsel.”’ 

‘The thought is wise,’? added the Doctor, quickly. 
‘“*There must be no folly of running ‘a mok’ amongst 
the krisses of the scoundrel’s fellow-traitors at Patusen, 
Pa Jenna. You cannot take Amina with you, and 
Makota will surely follow her here, with his pirates, for 
revenge, if not to recapture her. Medlani will tell you 
that you must remain here for her protection ; the more 
so that, I, myself, must go away to Kuchin to-morrow, 
and from there to Singapore.”’ 

‘“‘Tuan is going so soon, and so far??? queried the 
Dyak, with a scowling air of disappointment. 

“Yes; I go to see Tuan Colonel, who was once 
here ; but shall return quickly. Remain you to defend 
Amina, if the Serpent comes, and let me impose upon 
your friendship the protection of Oshonsee, also, whom, 
for the first time, I shall leave behind me.”’ 

‘* Allah wills it so,’’ said Medlani, leading the way to 
the threshold. 

Pa Jenna realized that a peculiar honor was being 
shown to him by his great English friend, in this en- 
trusting of the cherished ‘*‘ Antu ”’ to his potent guardi- 
anship, and, despite his vengeful aspirations, he softéned 
to the compliment. 

‘*Tuan Hedland has said already, to-day, that we 
should be better friends than ever,’’ he answered sub- 
missively ; ‘‘ he forgave me a fault, and I will not com- 
mit the wrong of opposing him now.’’ Amina’s hand 
was already in his, and he led her forth after Medlani, 
without farther words. 

It was not to be doubted that serious events would 
result from this escapade of Makota’s victim. The 
Pangeran’s jealous, deadly hatred of the Englishmen 
of Sarawak, no longer excluding even the naturalist, 
had, unquestionably, been the instigation of his brutal 
mistreatment of the girl. Her sister was a consort of 
Budrudeen, the stanch friend of the English Rajah; 
her father exhibited an uncompromising partizanship 
on the same side; and to subject her to ignominy was 
one of his few immediately practicable means of a grati- 
fying a madly revengeful spirit against all of the for- 
eigners. To have Amina not only escape from him in 
Patusen after he had condemned her to death, but also 
in company with a man—priest though the latter was 
called—would stir him to a climacteric frenzy of vio- 
lence from which any headstrong outrage might be 
expected, at any time, by those to whom Pa Jenna’s 
daughter had fled for protection. ‘‘ Her father must 
take her with us down to Kuchin, to his sister there, 
to-morrow,”’ reflected the naturalist ; ‘‘ that she may be 
under the immediate care of Rajah Brooke. To keep 
her here, would be inviting for us a murderous piratical 








attack, on some dark night, when our reclaimed head- 
hunters of the village could offer about as much defence 
as sO many sheep.”’ 

Thus Dr. Hedland dismissed from his mind, for the 
time being, a subject naturally secondary therein, even 
at this crisis, to the amazing revelation coming to him, 
that day, in the last matter he had believed to be 
susceptible of farther illumination from unscientific 
sources. Between sunrise and sunset, what had be- 
come of all that carefully constructed theory of an ape- 
Man developed by provable degrees from the Borneon 
mias? Only a pair of ludicrous legends of native 
superstition, repeated by a reformed Dyak marauder 
and a vagabondish Mahometan priest, had been requi- 
site to shatter it beyond repair—and, more than that, 
to prove its very converse true! Suppose that he had 
communicated to the learned societies of his member- 
ship, in Europe, the fondly fancied momentous Discov- 
ery, and all those pages of confirmative observations in 
the cumbrous scientific Diary on yonder high desk— 
what pity of the erudite and derision of the vulgar 
would now be his! Those pages must be condemned, 
and torn out, as no better than a maundering record of 
the most fatuous of delusions; and Oshonsee might 
steal them away, if he chose. The philosopher was 
humiliated beyond expression ; not for worlds would he 
have had one of his fellow-countrymen to confront at 
the moment; yet, with it all, his heart was lighter than 
before! If this contradictory accusation could be un- 
derstood as something like the much-tasked spirit’s 
relief when a long suspense is ended even by decisive 
failure, it was none the less a grateful change at first, 
and Hedland felt surprised at the tranquility with 
which he was able to look upon the yet reclining, 
dumbly watchful, Last of the Sambas Antus ! 

Presently he wandered out across his little bridge to 
the long veranda, and to the near-by turn of the latter, 
where its whole greatest perspective as a roadway in 
the air came fully into view. The village was alive 
again: with the return of its sailors, fishers, bee-hunters, 
peasants and fruit-gathers from their daily dispersion 
in the valley of the Sarawak; and at irregular intervals 
before the now open doorways of the houses were fam- 
ily-groups, whose varied semi-civilized combinations of 
the Dyak with the Malay costume, and glint of brazen 
ornaments in ears and around wrists and ankles, gave 
striking effects of unrelated color and fitfully twinkling 
movement to the scene. Clouds yet mantled the moun- 
tain-pillared arch of the sky; but from somewhere 
behind the hills in the west a warm red glow made the 
palms on the heights stand blackly out, like skeleton 
pavilions against a receding fire, and fell upon the 
street amongst the tree-tops in a softer-hued reflection. 
While the solitary civilized spectator gazed, a momen- 
tary stir along the whole peopled vista, and then, an as 
dramatic stillness, directed his attention to the Orang- 
kaya’s mansion, before which the Arab priest could be 
seen bowing, with face towards Mecca, in the attitude of 
devotion. Here and there a villager also sank pros- 
trate ; for followers of the Prophet could yet be found 
in the Dyak community ; and prayers went up to Allah 
as the sun went down. 

Hedland was in a temper to be touched by such a 
spectacle; the feeling of unblessedness seemed lifting 
lightly from him, however soon it might return, and a 
sudden exaltation possessed his spirit, to make him 
murmur, impulsively, with uplifted look and arms un- 
consciously extending: ‘‘ Sit nomen Domini laudabile, 
ab Oriente ad Occidentum’’—Praised be the Name of 
the Lord, from the East unto the West ! 
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HER MOTHER FOUND HER ABSORBED IN COLORING THE STORMY SKY OF A LANDSCAPE SKETCH. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 

Two members of our American family in Borneo 
have not, perhaps, individualized themselves so promi- 
nently in the developing action of the story as a novel- 
reader might have expected from certain circumstances 
of their first appearance in it. No peculiar sagacity 
was needed to foresee, that the merchant’s daughter was 
destined to have a romance with the young naval 
officer ; nothing could be more reasonably in accordance 
with the commonest of precedents, than to anticipate 
for a spectacled and yellow-haired New England kins- 
woman of such a family some colloquial conspicuous- 
ness, at least, in the general narrative. Yet Miss Effing- 
ham and Miss Ankeroo have certainly played the 
quietest, most passive parts, apparently, in the given 
social drama. It would be a grievous and unchivalrous 
mistake, however, thence to infer, that the two charac- 
ters in question lacked either youthful sensibility, or 
mental energy, to equal any of their numerous literary 
propoty pes in sentimental demonstrativeness and strong- 
minded aggression. It has never been true of the bud- 
ding womanhood of the socially-refined grade in Ameri- 
can life, any more than of that in the corresponding 
grade in England, or any other Christian country, that 
it renounces at once every fine observance of filial subor- 
dination and maidenly reserve at the first impression of 
a tender passion. No truer is it, that the hereditary, 
feminine vivacity of New England runs to bustling 
obtrusion and pert chatter, whether the occasion is fit- 
ting, or not. Forty years ago, the delicate timidity 
of a well-bred girl under her earliest experience of 
masculine devotion, and the but timely forwardness of 
a keenly intelligent woman upon occasions worthy of 
her effective action, or speech, were, possibly, even 


farther removed from the startling passionate displays 
and insufferable pertinacity of self-conceit so frequently 
attributed to their supposed types in popular fiction. 
Abretta was as much a child, yet, to her own appre- 
hensions, at the beginning of the family life in the East 
Indies, as the most protracted spirit of parental absolu- 
tism could have desired. Her filial sentiment being 
really that of love, she felt no eagerness for a lessened 
sense of dependence upon the two human beings repre- 
senting to her heart all that was most lovable and 
admirable in the world ; and it even gave her a more 
luxurious freedom in her youthful gayety of spirit, to 
beiieve that the time had not come when the latter could 
be justly criticized and restricted by the conventional 
criterions of full-blossomed young-ladyhood. While 
maturing every day in the flower-like dignity of a nature 
innocently unconscious of anything that should make it 
afraid, she had no affectations of self-sufficient woman- 
hood yet. Whatsoever came to her experience was 
second-hand, as it were, from the trial and approval of 
father and mother ; to be enjoyed to the utmost with- 
out fear or calculation, and retained or resigned as 
parental will and convenience tacitly dictated. The in- 
troduction to the young Englishman at Batavia began 
the awakening of a new element in her life; but she 
did not know it. The ensuing perilously informal 
association in the primitive Sarawak home, led both of 
the youthful souls at least within the portal of a domain 
from whence not even the most dependent .of human 
natures can ever return wholly to consanguine depend- 
ence again ; but the fresh-hearted girl never dreamed 
of her gain and loss until, first, the coming back of 
the wounded youth from Bruni, and then his con- 
strained farewell, made her openly unhappy. Now, 
indeed, she dreamed—for, so far, it was no more 
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definite than dreaming,—that something she had not 
even recognized while it was with her, was at once hers 
and refused to her; and that what before was all- 
sufficient to her nature, now only vexed the dreary 
vacancy it could not fill. Abretta was openly unhappy, 
because yet too childlike in her simplicity of character 
to think of practicing concealment in anything; but 
she was silently so: speaking to no one of the first 
heartsickness of her life; nor trying to understand it 
all herself; half-ashamed, half-fearful of it; and 
secretly miserable with self-reproach that she dared 
not cry for a while on her mother’s bosom. 

Neither the uncertainties nor the humility of imma- 
turity repressed Miss Ankeroo from vindicating her 
curious and active mind by such vigorous enlistment of 
it in all the living interests of her immediate situation, 
as might have been expected of her in a civilized land. 
In fact she took a most efficient part, as has been inti- 
mated, in the organization of the transplanted house- 
hold, was alive equally to, the private phases of domestic 
life around her, and the shocking heresy of Doctor 
Hedland’s theories, and toiled indefatigably in her own 
missionary adventure. But in this latter undertaking 
the good soul presently found conviction that she could 
not reap either the comprehensive success or the intel- 
lectual satisfaction upon which she had too sanguinely 
calculated. While her school was a novelty, the native 
population could be drawn to it, in any desired num- 
bers, for primary acquisition of both secular and spirit- 
ual enlightenment. When, however, this first charm 
began to pall, her native scholars fell away, except as 
they were virtually bribed to loyalty by frequent 
material benefactions; and then the plump, not un- 
womanly little woman from New England, began to 
realize how impossible it was for a missionary of her 
sex to hold such erratic sheep of the wilderness in any 
permanent fold. A lady could not go out to the moun- 
tains after them, as they strayed, and preach them 
back again; nor could she wield anything of a man’s 
coercive influence in a land permeated with the Ma- 
hometan idea of woman’s mental insignficance. To 
sum it all up in a sentence: Miss Ankeroo found that 
only a man could have any hope of succeeding ade- 
quately in the great task she had essayed. An appeal 
to the Rajah’s friendly offices might have insured tem- 
porary help, but her pride would not allow her to make 
it; so her sense of failure was kept a secret, and its 
burdensomeness accounted for a simultaneous decline of 
her usual self-assertion in things general. 

‘* You and Abretta are both so quiet in these days,” 
said Mrs. Effingham to Miss Ankeroo, in the course of 
a conversation starting from some ordinary topic, in the 
latter’s room, ‘‘ that I scarcely know whether to think 
that you are offended with each other, or have a com- 
mon grievance against Richard and myself.’ 

‘Then set your mind at rest, Cousin Julia,’ re- 
sponded the spectacled one, looking up from her sewing 
with a laugh; ‘‘for if *Bretta and I ever take to ‘ nag- 
ging’ each other, or feel ourselves greatly injured by 
Cousin Richard and yourself, you will not find me, at 
any rate, a silent martyr.”’ 

‘* You certainly are much less lively than you used to 
be,” Mrs. Effingham continued, in a slightly complain- 
ing tone: ‘‘and as for Abretta, she is scarcely any 
company for me at all, any more.”’ 

‘* We are both about ready to leave this dead-and- 
alive place, I fancy,”? said Miss Ankeroo, acrimoni- 
ously. ‘‘ Enough is as good as a feast, and we have all 
had enough of Kuchin, I should say. Can you expect 
a young girl to be satisfied forever without any society 








of her own years, or anything to break the awful mo- 
notony of hills, and water, and palms, and stupid yellow 
heathen? For my own part, 1 ’m sick of it all. Chris- 
tians were never intended to vegetate in this life-wasting 
style.”’ 

‘** We shall be going, now, soon. I did not suppose 
that you were so impatient, Cousin Sadie—what is to 
become of your mission-school ?”’ 

‘““The Rajah expects a Scotch missionary and his 
wife here, some day. I can give my school a vacation 
until then, without much serious detriment to the edu- 
cational interests of Borneo.”’ 

Mrs. Effingham, who was standing, preparatory to 
departure for another room, looked down in some sur- 
prise at her cousin’s momentarily enigmatical counte- 
nance. 

‘** Then you are losing faith ?’’ she said. 

‘*T undertook a man’s work, and a man will have. to 
finish it: that’s the plain truth !”? was the half-defiant 
answer. ‘‘ Perhaps it is true, after all, that women are 
but poor creatures when the lord-and-master ’s left out. 
I shall never think so much of myself again, Cousin 
Julia.” 

‘*You’ll never be anything but the most helpful of 
creatures to your sister-women, at any rate, responded 
the older lady, with feeling. ‘‘I can’t say, either, that 
I am sorry to find you not so much in love with this 
kind of life that it will pain you greatly to leave it. 
Richard and I both think, now, that Abretta should 
have an early change of scene. That was our principal 
reason for accepting Dr. Hedland’s invitation, when he 
stopped here yesterday, to go and see him in his village, 
after his return from Singapore. It will be a diversion, 
and help to bridge over the time until the vessel is ready 
to take us home. Cousin Sadie, I am going now to 
talk seriously with Abretta in her own room, Has she 
told youanything about herself, that might prepare you 
to judge what would be my wisest way of seeking her 
confidence ?”’ 

The discouraged little missionary clasped her hands 
upon the needlework on her lap, and upturned her spec- 
tacles to the other’s inquiring face with business-like 
directness of look. 

‘** *Bretta,’’ she began, ‘‘ does not know what ails her- 
self—the poor, innocent child; but you and I know 
what it is, Cousin Julia, perfectly well. If you and 
Cousin Richard did not want this very thing to come 
about, I don’t see why in the world you allowed the 
two young creatures to have so much of each other’s 
society. Children can’t be children forever. I could 
read in the handsome boy’s face, when he found us all 
so equal in polite regret at his last leave-taking, that he 
thought himself cruelly misused, and ’Bretta has 
moped like a sick bird ever since. The girl talks no 
more to me than to you about it; but she hasn’t the 
art to hide her feelings from anybody, even if she thor- 
oughly understood them, and you musn’t try to make 
me believe that you are in doubt about what they are.” 

**T am sorry to say that I have no doubt on that 
point,’’ said Mrs. Effingham, gravely. 

‘* Then if you are going to talk to Abretta on the sub- 
ject, I would advise you to show her at once that you 
know all about her trouble, and encourage her to think 
that she has your sympathy. I know enough of girls 
like her to feel sure, that, until she has spoken freely to 
somebody, her heart will be the heavier from failing to 
comprehend, really, what it is that so affects her at the 
mere going away of a very pleasant traveling-acquaint- 
ance. It is better that she should learn to understand 
herself, in this particular, through confidence with you, 
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than by the longer process of self-finding-out and a 
probable wish to conceal it then. 

‘¢ For my own part,’’ continued Cousin Sadie, with a 
vexed, impatient movement of her head, ‘‘I can’t see 
what sense there has been, at all, in such dealing at 
last with the poor young people. Why couldn’t the 
young man, after seeming like one of the family, have 
been allowed to say ‘ good-bye,’ without all of us march- 
ing with him to the veranda, and shaking hands solemn- 
ly in line, as though to say : ‘ we ’re all extremely sorry ; 
but, really, this must be the very last of it!’ Oh, he 
understood it all; and sre imperfectly ; and you, and I, 
and all of us, perfectly well !”’ 

‘There was no disguise of the intention,’’ assented 
Mrs. Effingham, showing little disposition to amplify 
the subject farther. ‘‘ It had been dictated by an au- 
thority not to be disputed.” 

‘¢ Some of Cousin Richard’s dilatory fatherly prudence, 
I suppose.”’ intimated Miss Ankeroo. 

“T believe that you have advised me wisely,’’ re- 
sumed Mrs. Effingham, leaving the intimation unan- 
swered, ‘‘and I shall try to persuade Abretta, that, 
whatever her feelings may be, she can not find a more 
sympathetic confidant of them than her mother.” 

From the apartment of her sage counsellor, the lady 
passed through several intervening rooms to the one 
now used as the favorite retreat of her daughter. Since 
occasional absolute solitude had become an instinctive 
necessity for Abretta, she passed many hours daily in 
this remote little chamber, supposably in drawing, or 
painting, or perhaps reading; and her mother now 


found her absorbed in the task of water-coloring a 
stormy sky in a landscape sketch. 
‘* What a gloomy scene you are making of that, my 


dear,’? was the maternal introduction, as the speaker, 
whose entry had been noted by a brief, undisturbed 
glance, bent over the stooping shoulders of the young 
artist. 

‘*Oh, yes; it is a failure, I know,” said the girl, 
drawing back from the sheet, with an air of tired dis- 
heartenment. 

‘*T didn’t mean that,’’ observed her mother, gently ; 
‘*those clouds are admirably done, I should think ; but 
the subject is so uncheerful.”’ 

‘“‘It is so stupid to have nothing but sunshine in 
everything !’? Abretta said, keeping her eyes upon the 
sketch. 

‘* When we were at home, in this season of the year, 
you often wished that you could live in a country where 
there were no storms.”’ 

‘* Well, Iam punished for that now, Mamma,’ Ab- 
retta murmured, absently. 

‘Has it been such a punishment for you, then, my 
dear, to live for awhile in this sunny part of the world?”’ 
asked Mrs. Effingham, drawing a chair to the side of 
her daughter’s, and meeting the girl’s eyes in thus 
coming nearer to her. 

‘* But now the weather even here is often so dreary,”’ 
was the discontented, half-mechanical rejoinder, with 
look averted again. ‘‘ Unpleasant days seem so much 
longer away from home.” 

‘IT suppose I should not blame you for homesickness, 
when I find even Cousin Sadie complaining of it.’’ 

‘*Oh, how soon shall we go ?’’ exclaimed Abretta, 
turning qui'kly to her mother, with a feverish eagerness 
of expression suddenly possessing her whole sensitive 
young face. ‘* Do persuade Papa to hurry ! I sometimes 
feel as though I could fly, when I think that we must 
stay weeks here, yet !”” 

**My child, how changed you are!” ejaculated the 


mother, impulsively reaching an arm about the waist of 
the abrupt young suppliant. 

‘* It is so dull here !’’ went on the latter, in a strange, 
tremulous kind of excitement : ‘‘ everything the same— 
the same—day after day and day after day! 1 am so— 
so—’? 

Without finishing the hurried sentence, or even catch- 
ing her mother’s startled look, the girl sank into the 
arms where all her lesser troubles had found loving 
refuge, and burst into an agony of sobs and tears. 

Some alarm was in the gaze of yearning motherly 
solicitude downcast to the beautiful head, so seeking the 
tenderest support of maidenly weakness. There is a 
certain pained unrest, almost a shocked misgiving, for 
the heart of a mother, at even the most delicately in- 
effable first warning, that yesterday’s perfect assimula- 
tive oneness of the whole child-heart with it, is subtly 
ended, and forever. In this culminating unspoken 
confession from her weeping daughter, that a not yet 
self-conscious womanhood’s individuality of moral being 
had so far superseded childhood’s implicit dependence, 
as to make momentarily instinctive recurrence to the 
latter a torture of despairing tears, Mrs. Effingham saw 
that she had not before half realized how much the pre- 
viously unexercised traits of Abetta’s inner nature were 
like her own. Here were the first wild, unguided steps 
of an unwittingly freed young human soul in a separate 
destiny; and the mother, helpless to recall, or absolutely 
direct, could no more than plead to be not put off 
utterly, and tremble for the untried womanhood’s 
hereditary peril of mistake and sorrow in woman’s in- 
evitable lot. 

Moments passed silently while maternal love and 
filial abandonment thus made a pathetic group, in the 
little room hung round with the varied fancies of youth- 
ful art, and looking out, through vine-arched windows, 
upon the deathless desolation of a soulless wilderness, 
Girlish shame followed the short tempest of girlish 
passion, and when Abretta had regained control of her- 
self sufficiently to sit erect again, the attempt to laugh 
through the lingering tears at her own nervousness, 
was pitifully deprecatory of even a mother’s indulgent 
eye. 

fe Now, my precious child, you will be your old self 
once more—at least with me,”’ said Mrs. Effingham, 
her own cheecks showing tearful traces. ‘‘ This has 
been good for both of us; for you know now--do you 
not ?—that your mother understands and sympathizes 
with you in the first unhappiness of your life. Do not 
fear that I shall be impatient at what you feel, or make 
ii a matter of reproach to you; for I know too well 
what an nndisciplined heart can suffer from the fateful 
ordering it feels no right to question and has no thought 
to resist.” 

“*Dearest Mamma,’ returned Abretta, with « poor 
assumption of reviving gayety, ‘‘I am only shame- 
fully, ungratefully homesick—and nervous; that is all. 
I scarcely know what to say for myself—giving way so 
childishly ; but you must not think me such a baby as 
to be really unhappy because Papa does not start with 
us for New York the very moment he sees that I have 
‘the blues.’ ”’ 

“You are not honest with me yet, Abretta. I ask 
no unwilling confession from you, but cannot leave you 
to suppose that I am ignorant of the real cause of your 
recent dejection. A certain dear young friend has been 
lost to your society here, my poor girl—”’ 

Abretta involuntarily shrank from her mother with 
paling cheeks, and the look of a momentary fearful 
impulse to fly, in her dilating black eyes. 
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** You have no right to think that, Mamma! I have 
never ’’— 

‘*No, you have never thought, or said, or done an 
unmaidenly thing, my dear; of that I need no assur- 
ance. We have all lost, then, the society and pleasant 
attentions of a young man who had been so much like 
one of ourselves, that we may naturally feel grieved at 
the uncertainty of ever meeting him again. The ex- 
perience is not unfrequent even in everyday home-life, 
and must be expected often in protracted traveling. 
Peculiar circumstances made us more familiar with Mr. 
Belmore than if his uncle had not been known to my 
father’s family, and his amiable qualities were well 
calculated to make us take an unusually warm interest 
in him. As we all felt inexpressively shocked at hear- 
ing that he had been wounded at Bruni, so it was and 
is a real bereavement for us to have him at last 
obliged to bid us farewell; and you, having practically 
nothing to divert your mind, may naturally feel and 
show the keenest immediate sense of trying deprivation.” 

“I thought that you—at least, I thought Papa—lI 
mean that it seemed to me that all of us were—were 
rather c-o-l-d to him—at last,’ murmured the girl, 
falteringly ; a deep flush rising on her face. 

‘“‘Tf that was your impression, my dear, you will not 
be surprised to hear that it was his, too. After his 
good-bye and departure, that night, he sent a messenger 
back from ‘The Grove,’ with a note for you. Berner 
handed it to me, and I opened it, and saw that Mr. 
Belmore complained extravagantly at having been 
allowed no opportunity to say a single parting word to 
you by yourself, and begged, in return, a single line to 
say that you would not forget him. Under this request 
I wrote, myself, with my initials, ‘‘ Best not,’’ and sent 
back the note by the same messenger.” 

A hand that had been resting in her mother’s clasp, 
was slowly withdrawn by Abretta during this avowal, 
and the luxuriantly-tressed, young head sank eloquently 
down upon the white-sleeved arm on the drawing-table. 

“Yes, it is true, my daughter,’’ Mrs. Effingham went 
on, in a low, steady voice, ‘“‘ that I felt justified in re- 
sorting to such final means of assuring this imprudent 
young man, that Miss Effingham could not be addressed 
by him under any exceptional form that would warrant 
the supposition of more than a passing, formal acquaint- 
ance,”’ 

“Well, it is over, Mamma,’ came wearily from the 
hidden face. 

‘* But I have something more to tell you, Abretta. 
Mr. Belmore may have believed at first that he was 
treated with unkind suspicion, and that your mother 
was disdainful of him. I am confident, however, that 
his uncle did not allow him te go back to his ship, with- 
out explaining that he had, himself, requested me to 
encourage no hope of a further association with us.” 

The daughter’s head was raised high enough by this 
time, and a pair of sparkling eyes looked the indigna- 
tion of youthful pride affronted. 

‘** Did Colonel Daryl presume to insult you—to insult 
all of us—by such a request ?”’ 

‘*Could it be construed exactly as an insult, my 
daughter, for this gentleman to assume, that you could 
not supposably dream of reciprocating the particular 
sentiment that he believed his nephew to be capable of 
cherishing for you ; and to ask of me, upon this assump- 
tion, my best efforts, as a real friend, to save the uncal- 
culating young man from the misery of false hopes ?”’ 

‘*T think it was insolently presumptuous for him to 
concern himself, at all, with an assumption so wholly 
gratuitous !’? exclaimed Miss Effingham, every trace of 











her recent dispiritedness gone, and her whole attitude 
contemptuously resentful. ‘‘ What have I ever done, 
or said, that Colonel Daryl should trouble himself in 
any manner about me ?”’ 

Mrs. Effingham paused reflectively before responding 
to this. At last she said, as though half communing 
with herself : A 

“It is so difficult for me to show you why Colonel 
Daryl might have thought himself to possess, in a 
measure, some exceptional warrant for acting as he did, 
without first telling you something of him unknown to 
you before, that I shall no longer leave you in ignorance 
of a fact I had hoped it might not be necessary for you 
to know until you were older. This gentleman was 
your Aunt Caroline’s husband.”’ 

‘*Mamma! what are you saying ?—Can it be pos- 
sible ?”’ 

‘*It is the truth. You have heard that he greatly 
admired my sister; and imagined, perhaps, that there 
was some little romance in the matter. The reality 
was, that he and your Aunt Caroline entered into a rash 
clandestine marriage while your Aunt was on a visit to 
Ada Von Gilder in New York, and that they*were in- 
stantly thereafter separated by our mother, who carried 
Caroline back to Dornton Manor. Colonel Daryl, who 
was then a young lieutenant and poor, (as his nephew 
now is,) made but one effort to regain his wife. He 
came manfully to Dornton Manor,:confessed frankly to 
our incensed mother that he had deserved her bitterest 
censure, and professed himself willing to abide abso- 
lutely by Caroline’s final decision in the matter. The 
end was, that he retired from a painful interview, with 
the despair of a peremptorily discarded husband of an 
hour. Soon afterwards he returned to England, and 
your Aunt died. So, Colonel Daryl has some reason, 
you see, my dear, for assuming rather more of our fam- 
ily possibilities of disappointment to one of his blood, 
than could be excused in another man.” 

Somewhat mechanically as the story was rehearsed 


-by her mother, Abretta heard it with lively alternations 


of amazement, sympathy and vague regret ; her intent 
face betraying each emotion as it followed the other. 

‘*Thank you for telling me this, Mamma. Now I 
can understand several things which puzzled me before. 
Was Colonel Daryl much like Mr. Belmore, in his 
youth ?”? The question was asked rather timidly. 

‘J had never seen him before we met in this house, 
though I was at Dornton Manor when he came there to 
plead his cause. Our Mother had summoned me, from 
my husband’s home in the city, to help her in persuad- 
ing my very unhappy sister to what she deemed ‘ rea- 
son.” I recognized the name of Daryl when Mr. Bel- 
more mentioned it in the family-history he gave us at 
Singapore. When the Colonel came here, that first 
evening, with the Rajah, he mistook me, at our in- 
troduction, for your poor Aunt Caroline ; and I knew 
him, only too well, for the man who had received in 
my early home what my conscience has always told me 
was an injustice, as cruel as it is irreparable.” 

‘That is the reason why you have treated him so— 
so differently from a stranger, Mamma.”’ 

‘* You have noticed that, Abretta ?”’ 

‘**Tt seemed to me so.”’ 

‘* Your Aunt Caroline died broken-hearted for him. 
Our mother treated him like an unprincipled, fortune- 
hunting foreign adventurer, who had taken audacious 
advantage of an inexperienced girl’s generous heart ; 
when he was surely guilty of nothing more calculating 
than a passionate lover’s headstrong folly. I was any- 
thing but guiltless, myself, of believing the very worst 
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of him, and took a part that I shall regret to my dying 
day! Then, when he met us here, and I realized that 
his whole life had been ruined by that miserable tragedy 
of twenty years ago, it was my irresistible, pitying—I 
may say even remorseful—impulse, as a Dornton, to 
offer what poor atonement I could for the great wrong 
he had endured.” 

‘*Yes; I can understand it now,’’ said Abretta, 
looking down. ‘‘ Does Mr. Belmore know all this ?” 

** His Uncle told him only so much as you knew your- 
self, while they were coming here together. Perhaps 
he knows more now.”’ 

Mrs. Effingham studied her daughter closely while the 
latter made capricious marks with a drawing-pencil 
upon a sheet of Bristol board on the table. Counte- 
nance and attitude indicated growing listlessness, or 
abstraction, or both ; or perhaps the suggestion was of 
some unspoken private feeling using these appearances 
to conceal itself. Once more the mother placed an arm 
around the girl’s waist. 

‘“¢There shall be perfect confidence between us from 
this time forth, my darling—shall there not ? Trusting 
in your intelligence, no less than in your affection, I 
have talked to you as though we were equals in years, 
and withhold nothing that could help you to the best 
and most becoming government of your own feelings. 
We must bear in mind, Abretta, for the sake of our 
proper pride, that, under a specious appearance of con- 
siderately anticipating for your father and myself a 
painful act of parental duty, Colonel Daryl has really 
imposed upon us his own dictatorial will. He does not 
forgive my poor dead mother ; I am to him Mrs. Dorn- 
ton’s representative in this later life,and you are my 
daughter. He will give us no chance to say, finally, 
whether he and his nephew shall remain permanently 
our friends or not, but, under the thin guise of a chival- 
rous humility, dictates to us a helpless obedience to his 
most despotic pride! Do you not see the subtlety of 
such a revenge, my dear ?”’ 

‘*It has been an unspeakable humiliation for us ever 
to have known these English people again !”’ exclaimed 
Abretta, her grand eyes rekindling, and this time with 
a deeper fire, of steadier meaning, than before. ‘‘ Aunt 
Caroline’s husband had a harsh injury to remember, it 
is true—and has bravely chosen to avenge it upon a 


woman—upon you, Mamma, who have stooped to en- 
treat him so gently! And because I am your daughter 
he subjects me to the unmanly indignity of an imputa- 
tion of sentiments which were necessary to be assumed 
for the imposition of his arrogant authority upon you! 
Mamma, is there no such being in the world as an Eng- 
lish gentleman ?”’ 

‘* My daughter! my daughter! Colonel Daryl had a 
moral right to do all that he has done. Reparation 
was his due, and when [ tacitly confessed the debt, 
even as though I had been a principal debtor myself, he 
simply chose the form of payment most compensatory 
to himself. I do not, I cannot complain ; it is but an 
inadequate retribution upon me for the injustice of my 
youth ; but for you, dear child—your looks and manner 
lately have made me wretched with a fear that you, too, 
must suffer.”’ 

‘*Dearest mamma!”’ cried the girl, throwing her 
arms passionately about her mother’s neck, and kissing 
the tremulous, kind lips, ‘‘you make me _ heartily 
ashamed of myself for having caused you that anxiety. 
Only you and Papa have ever had anything really to do 
with my happiness. But I am homesick in this de- 
pressing Borneo. Let me be babyish in this, for I can’t 
help it.” 

‘** You shall be indulged, then,’’ said Mrs. Effingham, 
with an attenipt to smile a full credence of the plea ; 
“‘only, my dear Abretta, it would reassure me more if 
you would not stay so much by yourself, away in the 
back of the house here, during the short time we have 
yet to remain in Kuchin. After this open talk we have 
had together, you surely will not want to run away 
from me ?”? 

Thus mother and daughter were one again as com- 
pletely as it would be possible for them thenceforth, in 
this life, to be ; yet in such unity the perfect earlier re- 
lation had been insensibly modified to something of a 
more Sisterly type. Implicit confidence? Yes! But 
if in the maternal mind there was a discretionary war- 
rant of nature for keeping back from too immature 
years at least one vivid recollection essential to the 
motherly confession, where was the corresponding pre- 
cedent in childhood’s instinctive unreserve for Abretta’s 
silence as to a certain missing ribbon that had once 
bound her raven hair ? 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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AND so we cast aside our cherished friendship, 
And so I cease to call you even friend, 

And so I bury from all sight and hearing 

The memory of this friendship and its end. 


Without a shadow of regretful passion, 

Without lament, with heart still glad and strong, 
I give you back the treasure that you gave me, 
The jewel that I valued well and long. 


If you have caused me pain, you are forgiven, 
If you have grieved me, it is over now, 

If I have found you fickle and false-hearted, 
You will forget—no grief need cloud your brow. 


We will do noble work, tho’ not together, 

And when, sometime, men dwell upon your fame, 
And pay just tribute to your worth and wisdom, 
I shall rejoice at mention of your name. 


And when I hear how men have been made better, 
Because your life has been for Gud and truth, 

I shall remember how we met and parted, 

And I will say, ‘‘I knew him in my youth.” 


Ah, well, it is not strange you should grow weary, 

It is not strange we both should wish to part, 

But, now ’tis over, I reveal my secret,— 

Tis this, I loved you—loved you from my heart. 
Mary G. Crocker. 





A CORNER IN 


WHILE the eyes of the Nation are turned toward the 
tariff not merely as a bone of contention between par- 
ties, but as a matter requiring the most careful and con- 
scientious statesmanship so to adjust its burdens that 
they may fall where they will be most easily borne and 
its benefits where they will certainly accrue to the 
public good, it may not be unwise to consider with 
care some of the pooling arrangements by which powerful 
combinations have sought to control various lines of 
trade by means of certain agreements entered into by 
the leading manufacturers and prominent dealers. 
There were in the United States in 1880 by the returns 
of the census nearly: nine million dwelling-houses in 
five-sixths of which it is probable that wall-paper is 
used to a greater or less extent. From the same au- 
thority we learn that there are twenty-five firms, manu- 
facturers of this material, who conjointly produce more 
than six and a quarter million dollars worth of paper- 
hangings every year. Of the amount imported it is not 
easy to obtain authoritative figures, nor is it necessary 
that we should do so in order to understand the 
machinery which governs this branch of trade. Of 
course, the power to levy taxes on this important 
article of consumption is a very serious thing and should 
only be exercised by the representatives of the people 
after the most careful scrutiny of all the attendant cir- 
cumstances. A tax of one cent per square yard would 
constitute a most onerous exaction and no doubt over- 
throw a party which should levy it directly upon the 
manufactured article as certainly the tax on stamped- 
paper overturned British power in the colonies, Yet it 
would seem that the power to tax to an almost unlim- 
ited extent, is reposed, not in the officers of the govern- 
ment, but in a voluntary, oath-bound association of 
manufacturers and dealers whose only limit of extor- 
tionary demand is the measure of the endurance of the 
people. By thus banding together the chief dealers as 
well as the makers, competition is excluded. The aggre- 
gated power of such a combination is greater than any 
producer or dealer can alone successfully resist. 

For twenty-six years no one has been able successfully 
to start a new manufactory of wall-paper in America 
and the reason is easily found in the iron-clad rule of this 
formidable manufacturing pool. Merchants who handle 
the product are compelled, under forfeiture of heavy 
bond, not to buy of any outside manufacturer in this 
country. Should any one violate his contract, from 
the heavy dealer who is able to furnish the required 
bond down to the ‘‘small fish’? who purchase of the 
middle men, he is compelled, among other penalties, to 
pay ‘‘ maximum prices ’’ on which there is no possible 
profit. The salesmen are required to make oath not to 
violate the employer’s contract in any particular, and 
the penalty is discharge and ineligibility to a similar 
position with any wall-paper firm. Although the tariff 
on the imported article, at twenty-five per cent, is so 
low as to make large profits on importations a surety, 
at much lower prices than prevail on American goods, 
yet, under the impositions of the monopoly, foreign 
and home prices are ordered by the pool to remain 
equal, thereby preventing outside competition. The 
penalty for underselling American goods is the for- 
feiture of bond. One Chicago dealer who imports over 
fifty per cent of the foreign article entering the ports 
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of the United States, is placed under fifty thousand 
dollar bonds, annually. He is obliged to give this bond 
in order to obtain any wall-paper of American make, 
which comprises one-half of his business. There are 
fifty-four firms in the United States which annually pay 
$2000 each, to get fifteen per cent discount on regular 
prices. This total amount of $108,000 pays the salaries 
of the commissioner ard other officers, besides the ex- 
penses of periodical banquets at Delmonico’s. 

‘* The American Wall-Paper Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’? was formally organized into a monopoly five 
years ago. Prior to that time it was a pool in form, 
as the manufacturers annually entered into a combina- 
tion almost as iron-clad as that which makes them sub- 
ject to the present monarchial rule. The word is used 
advisedly as the commissioner is absolute, and from 
whose decision there is no appeal. The present capital 
of the pool is $10,000,000. Nearly all the firms com- 
posing it are located in New York and vicinity and 
in Philadelphia. 

The pool proper comprises thirteen names, despite 
the superstition attached to that number. Besides 
these are ten’ manufacturing firms which acquiesce, 
that is, agree to all the conditions of the pool in order 


_ to secure its prices and commissioner’s rulings without 


sharing its pro rata of profit and expense. One of the 
acquiescing firms has not turned a wheel since the pool 
was formed, being paid a heavy sum annually not to 
manufacture a particle of wall-paper. It is impossible 
to ascertain the amount of profit on the capital invested, 
but it may be safely estimated at twenty-five per cent, 
or two and one half millions annually. The present 
pooling arrangement is to last until June, 1885, when, as 
usual in that month, it will no doubt reorganize on a 
basis more iron-clad than before. 

The fifty-four merchants who give heavy bonds and 
$2,000 each for permission to handle wall-paper, are 
allowed to enter into the following agreement with the 
monopoly : 


‘*John Smith agrees that during the continuance of the 
pool he will not buy, deal in or use in his business, any 
wall-paper of American make, except that of the above- 
named manufacturers. 

‘‘That during the continuance of this privilege, he will 
not sell machine-made wall-paper specified in his bond at 
lower prices, or on better terms, than may from time to 
time be fixed by the commissioner who may effect any 
change in current rates at his own option. 

‘*John Smith will require each and every dealer buying 
goods from him to sign an agreement similar to his own, 
with the pool. He will not sell any goods of the specified 
classes at less than ‘maximum rates’ to any dealer who 
has violated the conditions of his agreement. 

** John Smith will require all salesmen in his employ to 
sign and swear to his agreements, and if any salesman 
shall violate them, he shall be at once discharged. 

“Tf, at the time of a violation of this agreement, John 
Smith shall have any unfulfilled contracts with any of the 
above-named manufacturers, for the purchase of goods at 
minimum prices, nothing shall be delivered him except at 
maximum prices.”’ 


These ‘‘ maximum prices ”’ are often higher than an 
ordinary customer is charged at retail prices. If the 
above were not enough to convince an American citizen 
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that every time he makes a purchase of wall-paper he is 
victimized, then the following extraordinary form ofoath 
which is imposed on salesmen, ought to enlighten him: 

Richard Blank, “‘ being first duly sworn, promises on his 
oath and sacred honor that, until he is released from this 
engagement by the written release of the Commissioner 
of the American Wall-paper Manufacturers’ Association, 
he will not sell or offer for sale any wall-papers of the 
character specified in the Exhibit 1, annexed hereto, at 
less prices than those named for such goods in said ex- 
hibit and in the schedule contained in said exhibit ; that 
he will not sell or offer for sale any foreign-made goods, or 
any American wall-papers except those made by the 
manufacturers named in agreements; that he will not 
divide any commissions with any purchaser or purchasers 
of such goods as he may offer for sale, as an inducement 
to such purchaser or purchasers to buy such goods ; that 
he will not charge or receive any commission on goods 
sold by him to himself or any firm of which he is a mem- 
ber; that he will not offer to pay, nor pay any freight on 
goods bought by any purchaser or purchasers ; that he 
will not offer any other pecuniary inducement to pur- 
chasers to buy goods he may have for sale; that he will 
not offer or give any purchaser better terms or conditions 
of credit than those specified in Exhibit 1, hereto annexed, 
and that he will not transfer or permit the transfer of an 
order or memorandum of numbers for the purpose of 
transferring an order to any other dealer, and he further 
solemnly promises, on his oath, that he will, when so 
requested by said commissioner, give to the said com- 
missioner full and true answers to such questions as may 
be put to him regarding the prices, terms and conditions, 
of any sales he, the said Richard Blank may have made; 
and that he will also give said commissioner, when re- 
quested, any information he may have, relating to the 
terms and conditions of any sales made by others ; and 


[The foregoing account of one of the great voluntary 
combinations, which constitute themselves a monopoly in 
our American trade, will no doubt be perused with sur- 
prise by many of our readers. It is one of the results of 
co-operation among capitalists, which are, in the main, 
peculiar to our times. The facilities for communication 
and the accurate knowledge of supply and demand that 
our marvellous statistical enginery put into the hands of 
producers and jobbers, make such combinations for the 
first time in the world’s history possible. It is hard to see 
how the author’s conclusion that this monopoly is the 
result of a protective tariff can be sustained. There can 
be no doubt that such an organization ought to be broken 
up. An oath-bound compact, supported by fines and pen- 
alties, which holds the dealer in its iron grasp with the 
threat of ruin, moral and financial, forever hanging over 
his head, cannot be other than unlawful and dangerous. 
There does not appear to be any reason why the same or- 
ganization should not control the trade, however, even if 
the tax upon the imported article were repealed. There 
would then be very much less invention to induce the do- 
mestic manufacturer to enter the field, and the existing 
syndicate would only have to prohibit the sale of the for- 
eign article by those under their control to make a prohib- 
itory tariff even more effective than the government could 
ever establish. It is an embargo, laid not on the ports of 
entry but on the purse and throat of the importer. Even 
if a man were brave enough to defy their power, and 
thrust his goods upon the market, he would only find 
himself a fool for his pains. When his capital and pluck 
had once opened the way, others would step in and enjoy 
the gains thereby made possible. 

Indeed, it is quite likely that this monopoly may have 
been at the outset merely a defensive movement among 
the manufacturers, who were compelled to band together 
to avoid the ruinous effects of foreign competition. Such, 


the said Richard Blank further agrees that he shall be 
dismissed from the service of his employer if he fails to 
observe any of the provisions of this instrument.”’ 


Without attempting any reflection on the wisdom of 
Congress in imposing and perpetuating a protective 
tariff, it is but fair to state that, in this instance, at 
least, such protection is responsible. Once upon a 
time, all of the American manufacturers of wall-paper 
were engaged in individual competition. At that time, 
the tariff was not a matter of consequence, as home 
competition placed the foreign article on an unequal 
footing. There came a time, however, when a Chicago 
firm secured rates of freight from Liverpool to that 
city as low as could be secured from New York. Then 
it was discovered that the leading establishments manu- 
facturing abroad were under contract with the said 
Chicago firm to sell goods to no other house in this 
country. The Chicago firm established agents all over 
the United States and scattered the foreign product 
broadcast, compelling the maintenance of a reasonable 
equilibrium of prices of both the foreign and home 
product. The result was the general dissatisfaction of 
American manufacturers and the organization of the 
present monopoly. Although the Chicago firm had 
sufficient influence with legislation to keep down the 
tariff to 25 per cent, yet it had to succumb to the scale of 
American prices under the dictative rule of the omnipo- 
tent pool. Itis now evident that nothing short of the 
abolition of the tariff will break up the monopoly. 
Such an abolition will enable dealers to sell the foreign 
product exclusively at reasonable rates, until the pool 
is compelled to reduce its prices and make concessions. 
Not until then will the American people be rid of this 
dominating monopoly of its wall-paper lords. 

WiLuiamM Hoseza Ba.uov. 


in fact, is claimed to be the case. 
posed, either, that this is the only line of business in 
which such combinations have been effected. 

They are only the other side of Trade Unionism. 
Being fewer in their constituent elements, they are more 


It must not be sup- 


easy to control and more difficult to subvert. In principle 
they are the same. The remedy for either is not clearly 
apparent, but one cannot but regard this net-work of 
oath-bound conspirators to fix prices, reguiate trade and 
establish wages, as one of the most dangerous character- 
istics of our modern civilization. 

If it is to go much further, the idea of a free agency in 
the affairs of life will have to be abandoned. Every man 
who wishes to buy or hire will have to produce a certifi- 
cate from some self-styled commissioner that he has never 
countenanced the requirements of some association or 
guild. The butcher and baker and candlestick-maker will 
each have to be assured that he has never made a wry face 
at any exaction imposed upon him. The retail merchant 
will have to demand a written oath from his customer that 
he has never, in any business or under any circumstances, 
violated the rules and requirements of the Combined Dry 
Goods or Grocers Trade, never bought or sold a quart of 
petroleum except with leave and license of the Standard 
Oil Company, nor papered his garret with last year’s 
dailies, to the contempt and injury of the Wall-paper 
Monopoly. In case of doubt, the merchant or laborer 
will at once telegraph to the Central Bureau of Informa- 
tion to inquire whether the name of the propgsed cus- 
tomer is on the black-list or not ; and in case it is, he will 
only be served on the payment of such fine as may be 
imposed by the central authorities. This may seem fan- 
ciful ; but we have not so much farther to go in the art of 
immoral and oppressive combination. If it is to progress, 
as it has done in the past, the boy may already be born who 
shall live to see this jest an actually realized fact.—Eb. ] 





MAHALA DOOLITTLE’S DAUGHTER. 


» BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


‘* No,”’ said our quaint, garrulous, cheery old visitor, 
Aunt Dorcas Mason, who came once a month to spend 
the day with us, and was ever welcome. ‘‘ No, she 
wa’n’t Mahaly Doolittle’s own daughter; she wa’n’t 
even a blood connexion o’ any kind; but ev’rybody 
called Cicely Mahaly Doolittle’s girl. No; law bless 
you! Mahaly wa’n’t even married. 

** Tt did seem kind o’ cur’us to folks at first when 
little Cicely commenced to toddle ’round, an’ lisp out 
‘mamma’ to an old maid like Mahaly. But us Elder- 
ville folks got used to it,so that arfter awhile it sounded 
as nateral as if the child -had been Mahaly’s own flesh 
and blood. 

‘*Mahaly’s not marryin’, cheated some man out of 
an amazin’ good wife ; fer she was.sharper ’n tacks, an’ 
gritty as ever they make ’em. An’ there wa’n’t airy 
woman ’round Elderville that could beat her house- 
keepin’. I tell you, Mahaly ’d kep’ up her end o’ the 
row ‘long with airy man that ever drawed the breath 
o’ life. They was many a young feller that ’d liked 
well ’nough to shine up to Mahaly ; but it wa’n’t no 
use ; she’d turn up her nose at the best of ’em. Not 
that she was flirty an’ giddy like, for it didn’t run in 
the Doolittles to be that way. 

‘* You see, she ’d give her heart away once, an’ with 
her they was no takin’ it back, not fer the best man 
that ever went a-sparkin’. 

‘*Mahaly was only twenty when heran’ Dave Bascom 
promised theirselves to each other. Dave hadn’t 
nothin’ to speak of, an’ was only turned of twenty-one, 
an’ they was sens’ible ’nough to think that they could 
wait till they ’d got a little start. Tho’ Mahaly’s folks 
was willin’ fer ’°em to marry, an’ live with them, 
Mahaly bein’ the only child, an’ the apple o’ old Simon 
and Susan Doolittle’s eyes. 

‘* Dave he was too high-sperrited to live off’n the old 
folks, an’ Mahaly backed him up init. They was 
proud as peacocks, an that’s where they was simple- 
tons, ’cordin’ to my thinkin’, fer Dave could o’ more ’n 
earned his board any day on the big Doolittle farm, an’ 
would o’ done more ’n two hired hands. 

‘¢ Then, I reckon, he an’ Mahaly thought folks ’d talk 
an’ gab, as folks will that aint nothin’ else to do 
but to run down their betters ; so Dave, stid o’ marry- 
in’ ’Haly off hand, packs up the few traps he had, an’ 
puts off to Calaforny. An’ there he stayed, an’ stayed, 
an’ stayed, an’ only one or two letters come from him, 
an’ them right after he got there. 

‘*Then there comes news o’ some awful Injun mas- 
sakers in the neighborhood where Dave was, an’ a man 
who nearly got his own skelp took, writ to some in 
Elderville that there wa’n’t hide nor hair left o’ airy 
man in the camp Dave was in. 

‘*No more letters come ; an’ poor ’Haly had to think, 
bye ’n bye, that the news was true ; an’ it went hard 
with her, I know. But she wa’n’t the kind to go 
blattin’ ’round, callin’ herself‘ a bird ’thout a mate,’ like 
Hanner Jinkins did when her bo, Zimie Jackson, got 
kicked to pieces by his mule. But, law me! Hanner 
wrote poetry, an’ never was counted right smart. She 
was always gushin’ ’bout somethin’. 

— *fore Dave ’d been gone a year, old Simon 


Doolittle fell dead with apoplexy, an’ poor old Susan 
didn’t live but ten days afterward ; so there was Ma- 
haly, only twenty-one, alone in the world, an’ owner o’ 
the best farm an’ stock ’round Elderville. 

‘* But, bless your soul! that snip of a girl had ahead 
on her like a bank president! She was sharper ’n a 
steel trap, an’ fairly set back some o’ the Elderville 
lawyers when it come to bizness. She didn’t have no 
brassy or mannish ways ’bout her either, but was 
modest an’ nice as a Quaker. 

**'You can guess that there was plenty o’ young fel- 
lers, an’ old ones, too, fer the matter o’ that, that ’d 
liked right well to o’ managed Mahaly’s affairs for her ; 
but none o’ them got the chance. 

‘*Some o’ old Simon’s help had been with him for 
years, an’ they was faithful as people could be to Ma- 
haly. Then a great aunt o’ hers, Hitty Plumn, lost 
her man, an’ didn’t have no home nor no children, 
so Mahaly took her in; but, fore a month, poor old 
Aunt Hitty was flat on her back with the palsy, 
limp as a rag, an’ not a mite o’ use 0’ one hull side o’ 
her. 

‘* Mahaly tended that old woman night an’ day like 
as if she ’d been her own daughter, an’ the poor mortal 
hung on the hull winter an’ clean into May. 

“Tt must o’ been a comfort to Mahaly when Aunt 
Hitty died. But nobody ever heerd her say so ; an’ she 
had the old lady laid out in as purty a white merino 
shroud with white satin ribbons, an’ as purty a coffin 
as ever you laid eyes on. 

‘**T rid to the funeral with Mahaly, an’ comin’ home 
she cried quiet an’ pitiful like, an’ said as how she felt 
so alone in the world with even Aunt Hitty gone. She 
didn’t know jest what she would do for comp’ny. She 
thought some, she said, 0’ goin’ to some big city where 
there was so many poor, homeless, helpless, sufferin’ 
little souls tossin’ an’ tumblin’ ’round in this wicked 
world with no one to so much as lift a finger to save ’em 
from the sin an’ sorrer before ’°em. Mahaly thought 
o’ gettin’ a little boy or girl, or mebbe both, an’ raisin’ 
’em as her own. She said she ’d never marry now.”’ 

‘Well, mind you, when we got home, there was a 
bundle on the front porch in an old red an’ yaller 
shawl; an’ Cicely was in that bundle. She was only, 
we jedged, ’bout three weeks old. There wa’n’ta thing 
in the world to give us a hint 0’ who her pa ’n ma was, 
no more ’n if she ’d never had any. Mahaly said right 
there that she hoped she never would know more ’n she 
knowed then ’bout the child’s kin. She ’dopted her 
right off, namin’ her Cicely Rose, an’ was mother an’ 
father an’ sister an’ brother to the forlorn little thing. 

“*Tt was so out o’ the common run o’ things to see 
that young girl 0’ twenty-one bendin’ over that child’s 
cradle, an’ callin’ herself ‘mamma,’ an’ the child her 
‘own dear baby,’ an’ all that. 

‘The child was purty as a pink. She’d eyes and 
cheeks like a chany doll. She stood alone at nine 
months, an’ begun to talk at a year. She had that 
yallerish, reddish hair, kind 0’ curly like, that not one in 
a thousand has; an’ purty, nice, finicky little ways ’o 
sayin’ an’ doin’ things that showed she wa’n’t any 
common stock. Blood ’ll tell every time: mind if it 
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don’t. Good or bad, it ’ll crop out. All the trainin’ an’ 
inflooence an’ example an’ teachin’ goes fer nothin’ 
when they ’s bad blood in a child. It ’ll show itself bye’n 
bye, an’ away goes your child a-snappin’ his fingers at 
precepts, an’ all that. 

‘“‘ Well, the folks ’round Elderville, they all took great 
int’rest in little Cicely, she wassuch a winnin’ little body! 

‘*T mind me now, how I’ve passed by Mahaly’s a-many 
an’ a-many time, an’ seen Cicely a-standin’ at the gate 
with her nose stuck through the palin’s, and her big 
eyes a-twinklin’, An’ she ’d say the oddest things in 
the funniest way. She was a powerful smart child. 

** An’, my land! the store Mahaly Doolittle set 
by that child. She couldn’t a’ thought more 0’ one 0’ 
her own, not if she ’d had twenty-five. She acted as if 
the sun rose and set in that child! 

‘*T’ve seen her cry an’ carry on like a crazy person 
when Cicely was sick. It beat all! Once the child got 
mighty low with the hoopin’ cough, an’ me an’ 
Temp’rance Taft we set up there; an’ ’Haly walked 
the floor the blessed night, ’cept when she ’d dump her- 
self down ’fore chairs an’ fall to prayer for her child— 
her ‘heart’s treasure,’ as she called Cicely. When 
the child had a spell of coughin’ Mahaly ’d wring her 
hands an’ sob out pitiful to hear. 

‘They say she hugged and kissed old Dr. Winter- 
green, when he said Cicely ’d get well, an’ that Winter- 
green he hugged an’ kissed back ; and they was some talk 
*bout °em makin’ a match, him bein’ a widderwer, an’ 
half cracked to marry agin. But, law me! I knew 
better. Poor Mahaly was that grateful over Cicely git- 
ting well, she ’d o’ hugged an’ kissed a steer; an’ 
Wintergreen was like any other crazy old widderwer, 
tickled fit to kill if a woman looked at ’im—tho’ you 
could o’ heerd ’im beller half a mile when Mis Winter- 
green was buried. The docter he was allus getting up 
new kinds o’ bitters an’ intments an’ tonics an’ 
plasters, an’ tryin’ ’em on Mis Wintergreen first, an’ 
she was gump ’nough to let him do it ; for she thought 
‘the Doctor’ knowed more ’n any other ten doctors in 
Sangamon county. An’ there she ’d go ’round with 
plaster an’ intments all over her, an’ gag over his 
‘drops’ an’ ‘elixirs,’ when they wa’n’t a thing under 
the shinin’ sun the matter of her. They say she died 
o’ general debility, an’ I recken she did. So would a 
hoss. But Wintergreen was a real good-hearted old 
body. He was as good as puddin’ to Mahaly when the 
poor woman’s heart was breakin’. 

“Little Cicely was nearly ten years old ’fore Mahaly 
told her that she wa’n’t herown mother. Folks knowed 
that Mahaly wanted it kep’ as long as she could from the 
child. But, of course, she had to know it some time, fer 
children will ask questions, an’ there was ev’ry body 
calling Mahaly, ‘Miss Mahaly,’ you know, an’ a purty 
goose of a child it ’d be that wouldn’t ask questions, eh? 

“So Cicely growed up to be sixteen, an’ a purtier 
girl never danced to an Elderville party. She did have 
the sweetest eyes I ever looked into. They was big an’ 
blue, with a kind of appealin’, trustful look in ’em that 
made one love the girl. Her yaller baby-hair stayed 
with her always. It was as silky and yaller an’ bright 
when she was seventeen, as when she was little more ’n 
ababy. She kep’ her innercent, baby-face all through 
her girlhood days. I never in all my born days see a 
more perfectly innercent, beautiful face! She looked 
as if the very thought o’ sin was furrin to her heart. I 
used to think to myself that if ever they was an onde- 
filed heart and a pure soul, that heart an’ soul belonged 
to Cicely Doolittle. I allus felt a kind of a rev’rence, 
so to speak, for her girlish purity an’ innercence. It did 


seem to me as if God had reely ‘ given His angels charge 
concerning her.’ He seemed to have her close to His- 
self. 

**She had a smile an’ a gay word fer ev’rybody, no 
matter where or when you meet her. How she did 
brighten up Mahaly’s old home, an’ what a joy an’ 
comfort she was to her! Many’s the time I’ve seen 
Mahaly put her arms ’round Cicely, an’, with the big 
tears rollin’ down her cheeks, kiss an’ bless her; an 
Cicely seemed jest as much wrapped up in Mahaly as 
Mahaly was in her. 

**When Mahaly was thirty-nine an’ Cicely past sev- 
enteen, a funny circumstance happened. I was sewin’ 
at Mahaly’s at the time, a-makin’ Cicely a mighty purty 
buff shally delaine, with a tiny bit of a pink figger in it 
and a raised green silk leaf. I mind I made it with a 
Garabaldi waist an’ six rows o’ black velvet ribbon 
round the skirt. There was flowin’ sleeves lined with 
green silk, an’ white swiss undersleeves, that didn’t 
plum hide Cicely’s purty, plump pink arm. 

‘“‘It was her first real long dress, an’ she didn’t like 
it. I mind how she put her arms ’round Mahaly an’ 
kissed her, sayin’ she couldn’t feel like she was Mahaly’s 
little girl any more in that dress. 

‘*I know Mahaly told her she must begin to be a 
woman now, but when Cicely ’d gone a-singin’ down 
cellar after a mince pie fer dinner, Mahaly come an’ 
whispered to me to run some little tucks under the 
broad bands o’ velvet, an’ turn the skirt in a little more 
at the top. 

** Well, while I was stitchin’ away at the dress, there 
comes a knock at the door, an’ ’fore Mahaly could open 
it, in comes a tall, bearded, fine-lookin’ man of ’bout 
forty. Mahaly was unrollin’ the velvet from the paste- 
board, an’ when that man comes in, she turned as white 
as a sheet for a second, an’ seemed ready to faint. 
Then she tried to say somethin’, but couldn’t; an’ in 
another minnit her an’ that feller had their arms ’round 
each other, an’ was huggin’ ’way like sixty. 

‘**T had sense ’nough to know that my room was bet- 
ter’n my comp’ny ’bout that time, so I grabbed up my 
work, an’ put off out into the kitchen, where Cicely 
was settin’ the table fer dinner. She’d got a sight o’ 
the doins in the front room, an’ I mind how I bust out 
laffin’ when she said so innercently : 

“** Why, Miss Dorcas, who on earth is that man 
kissin’ my ma ?? 

‘** We didn’t know for half an hour that that man was 
Dave Bascom. 

‘**It was a long story he had to tell, bout how he’d 
been clean crost seas, an’ into furrin parts. He got 
word while he was in Calaforny that Mahaly was dead. 
She was mighty low of a fever for along time, just after 
her folks died. They was several times when it got out 
in Elderville that she was dyin’; an’ some busybody 
couldn’t wait till the poor girl was clean gone, but had 
to write to David that she was reely dead. He said 
he ’d writ three times fer perticklers, an’ got no answer. 
Letters got lost oftener them days than they do now, 
an’ Mahaly hadn’t got his’n. Elderville was a littie, 
out-of-the-way place, with only one mail a week, an’ 
Dave he had to send his letters nearly a hundred miles 
to post °em. The Injuns got away with many a mail 
bag, too. Neither Mahaly nor David was great hands 
for scribblin’. Then they was promised to each other, 
anyhow, an’ I reckon they thought courtin’ by mail 
didn’t ’mount to much. . 

** An’ so, ’tween letters that did go an’ letters that 
didn’t, David and Mahaly ’d been kep’ apart fer nigh 
onto twenty years; an’ neither of ’em had seen fit to 
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marry anybody else. They ’peared to set as much 
store by each other at forty as they had when they was 
half that old ; an’ the way they went ’round there like 
young lovers was enough to make one split laffin’. 

‘*Everybody was glad on ’Haly’s ’count that Dave 
had come back ’gin, sound in body an’ mind, heart- 
whole an’ fancy free. 

‘*Both of ’em bein’ well an’ healthy an’ in their 
right senses, an’ likely to live many a year yet, they 
didn’t seem to be no good reason why they shouldn’t 
marry, an’ enjoy the rest o’ their lives together. It 
seemed to me that the Lord had brung ’em together for 
that purpose. I’m sure they wa’n’t so killin’ old either, 
after all. 

“David hadn’t come back with a gold mine in his 
pockets. I guess he was nigh ’bout as poor as when he 
left, through havin’ the ups an’ downs of a miner’s 
life. 

‘* But mercy on us! D’ye reckon Mahaly Doolittle 
ever asked whether the man was rich as Cresus or poor 
as Job’s turkey, which poor critter hadn’t but one 
feather in its tail—not she! She never thought o’ that. 
He ’d come back true and faithful ; his heart was hers, 
an’ hers was his forever. That was all a woman like 
Mahaly Doolittle cared to know. Riches an’ this 
world’s glory counted for nothin’ with her. Ifthe man 
had come home blind an’ bald, ’thout airy leg or arm, 
she ’d still of been true as steel to him. 

‘*So I wa’n’t a bit s’prised when Mahaly comes an’ 
bespeaks two weeks o’ my time to sew on her weddin’ 
outfit. They was goin’ to marry in May, an’ that was 
the middle o’ Aprile. 

“Cicely didn’t at first seem to take to David, an’ 
fought kind o’ shy o’ him. I used to tease her, an’ teli 
her she was jealous ; an’ she ’d laugh, and say she was. 

‘* But she soon got to be great friends with Dave, an’ 
that tickled Mahaly. She throwed ’em together. as 
much as she could, an’ they ’d go strollin’ arm-in-arm 
all over the country ; an’ some folks did talk some ’bout 
it; but I’d shet °em up mighty quick if I heerd ’em. 
It seemed nateral an’ right ’nough to me, seein’ that 
David was old ’nough to be Cicely’s father, an’ that 
was what he was reely goin’ to be, so to speak. 

‘*Many’s the time, when ’Haly an’ me was busy 
sewin’, have [ heerd her say in her joky way : 

‘**Come now, David, you an’ Cicely go down to the 
medder back o’ the orchard, an’ see if the fence ain’t 
down some place.’ Or it’d be: 

‘* * Now, Cicely, you an’ David go over on the hills, 
an’ see if the daisies an’ Johny-jump-up’s are plenty 
*nough for a nosegay. Dorcas an’ me are busy, an’ we 

‘won’t have you ’round in the way. Clear out!’ 

‘An’ that’s the way she ’d send ’em off. An’ once, 
*bout a week ’fore the day set for the weddin’, when 
we was real busy, an’ real merry over our work, David 
was fingerin’ the things in ’Haly’s work-basket. He °d 
got her cotton an’ silk thread in an awful snarl, an’ 
she, bein’ uncommon cutty-up like that day, gives him 
a smart box on the years, an’ says to Cicely, says she: 

‘“**Come,Cicely, you an’ yer father take my basket out 
under the apple trees, so’s to be out of our way, an’ 
straighten it up. Somethin’ must be done to get this 
little boy out of the way, or Dorcas an’ me ’ll get nothin’ 
done.’ 

‘* Well, I minded afterwards how Cicely got redder ’n 
a beet, when Mahaly said ‘ yer father,’ an’ David shifted 
round oneasy like. But they took the basket, an’ 
went out together. 

‘** The dear souls!’ Mahaly said, as tenderly watchin’ 
’em out o’ sight. ‘I’m so glad, Dorcas, that my Cicely 


thinks so much 0’ David. An’ he thinks a sight o’ her. 
He’s told me so, often. Well all live together so hap- 
pily here!’ The tears ackshilly stood in her eyes, she 
was that happy. Purty soon she said : 

‘*** The Lord is good, Dorcas. I’ve been wicked an’ 
ongrateful ’nough to think he wasn’t sometimes, when I 
was troubled an’ vexed. But O! Dorcas, for all our 
earthly troubles and trials, there is recompense some- 
time, somewhere, If it don’t come here, it ll come in 
the blessed Hereafter. My recompense has come now. 
David Bascom has come home to me, an’ I am to be his 
wife. David an’ Cicely! In them is my earthly joy 
an’ rest an’ peace !’ 

‘I worked nearly all night the night but one ’fore 
the weddin’ day. David had a likin’ fer purty dresses 
fer a woman, an’ ’Haly ’d sent clean to Boston fer her 
weddin’ an’ infair dresses. She did reely look like a girl 
o’ twenty-five in her weddin’ dress, It was a beautiful 
laylock silk,—an’ was most becomin’ to her—with lots 
o’ real point lace at the throat and sleeves. She didn’t 
allow to wear no veil, an’ I was savin’ all the blush 
roses I had on some bushes I’d kep’ in the house all 
winter. I allowed to dress her hair with them an’ 
some lilies o’ the valley, an’ put ’em in ’long with the 
lace at her throat. I knew she ’d o’ looked real snip- 
shus. She ’d awful nice wavy brown hair, an’ not a 
streak 0’ gray in it. 

. “She ’d planned for a big weddin’, bein’ as she’d 
lived all her born days right there, and knowed ev’ry- 
body, an’ it was reckoned kind 0’ shabby for a person 
not to ask their decent neighbors to a weddin’, Ma- 
haly’s house was good-sized ; an’ she felt able to get up 
a big dinner, an’ have all her old friends see her mar- 
ried. I was to boss the affair. 

‘** The weddin’ was to be on the twenty-fifth o’ May. 
I was stayin’ night an’ day at the house, an’ Mahaly an’ 
me allus got up an’ got breakfast. She would have it 
that young people needed all the sleep they could get, 
an’ so wouldn’t call Cicely only in time for breakfast ; 
an’ she needn’t get up then if she didn’t please to. I 
reckon Mahaly hadn’t failed to slip into Cicely’s room 
an’ kiss her good mornin’, in the hull seventeen years 0’ 
the girl’s life. 

‘* The mornin’ of the twenty-fourth it was she tip-toed 
into Cicely’s room jest ’fore breakfast, an’ in a minnit I 
heerd a scream that was the most pitiful, painful, heart- 
rendin’ thing I ever heerd in my life. I rushed acrost 
the hall an’ into Cicely’s room. There was no one in it 
but Mahaly, an’ she lay flat on the floor, with a face 
that wa’n’t whiter when she lay dead than it was that 
minnit. Her eyes was wide open an’ starin’ in the most 
horrible way at nothin’. She’d a bit o’ writin’-paper 
tight in her clenched hand. She let me read it after a 
good many days. It read: 


‘¢* DEAR, DEAR, DEAR Mama : I cannot write or think of 
anything but that I am going away with David to be his 
wife. We love each other so. Forgive me, if you can, 
dear mamma. I love an’ bless you for all your loving 
kindness to me. Please forgive me. I love you, I love 
you. Do forgive DAVID AND CICELY.’ 


‘‘There were tear-stains on the paper, an’ we could 
see that the lines had been written with a tremblin’ 
hand. But how my heart hardened against that girl as 
I knelt over Mahaly, layin’ there with her very soul an’ 


body writhin’ in agony! There was a kind of a speech- 
less cry of a broken heart ’round the poor soul’s quiv- 
erin’ lips. An’ oh! the eyes of wretchedness an’ de- 
spair that she turned toward me in that hour! Poor 
soul! poor soul! My heart ached so fer her! 
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‘J lifted her onto the purty white bed on which Cicely 
had slep’ fer so many years. She turned her poor white 
face wearily to the wall, an’ I stole out an’ left her alone. 
I had an idee it was the kindest an’ best thing to do. 

*¢Qld Doctor Wintergreen was passin’. I called him 
in, an’ told him as best I could what had happened, an’ 
sent him ’round to tell folks that there ’d be no weddin’. 
It was mighty hard, but it had to be done. There was 
no gettin’ out of it. An’I tell you, J didn’t spare that 
Cicely ! I couldn’t soften my heart toward her. 

“*T bustled ’round, an’ got all the weddin’ doins out 
o’ sight ; an’I tell you I fairly blubbered right out when 
it come to foldin’ up the purty weddin’ gown an’ layin’ 
it away. It seemed as if I was handlin’ dead people’s 
garments, : 

‘*¢ After an hour or two I slipped into the room where 
Mahaly was. She lay just as I’d left her, an’ I thought 
for a minnit she’d gone where broken hearts are filled 
with joy, an’ tears are wiped from every eye. But as I 
bent over her she turned her dry eyes toward me. I 
wanted to say somethin’ or do somethin’ fer the poor 
body. I took herup in myarms. She looked at me a 
minnit, an’ all of a sudden the drawn, pitiful look left 
her white face, an’ she whispered : 

‘¢ ¢Surely He hath borne our griefs.’ 

*¢ An’ then I knowed that there had come to her the 
everlastin’ love, the love that is never weary an’ cannot 
fail us, the love an’ tenderness an’ pity of our Lord. 

‘‘ Well, I was that runnin’ over full of my hate of 
Cicely that I couldn’t keep it in. I burned to say all I 
wanted to ’bout her, but didn’t dast to with Mahaly’s 
pleadin’ eyes on me. 

‘* A purty. pink mull dress that I’d made fer the girl 
to wear at the weddin’ was layin’ with its bright ribbons 
over a chair, waitin’ fer the finishing’ teches. I rolled 
it up in a bundle an’ give it a spiteful fling into a corner. 
Poor Mahaly give a little cry as if she ’d been struck, 
an’ staggered acrost the floor, an’ took the dress up as 
tenderly as if it had been a livin’ thing. 

‘**My poor little Cicely,’ she said ‘Poor child! 
poor girl!’ Then I knowed that I’d better keep my 
mouth shet if I hadn’t any good to say o’ Cicely Doo- 
little. 


‘*‘In a little more ’n a year from that time, I was with 
my folks on my way West; an’ Mahaly Doolittle was 


with us. Father he ’d got a Western fever, an’ was.all 
fer takin’ up homestead land in Kansas or Nebraska. 

‘*Mahaly had tried to live on alone at her place, but 
couldn’t. She ’d no heart to see to things like she once 
had, an’ I think she got older that twenty-fourth of May 
than in any ten years o’ her life. The drawn, pained 
look never quite left her face ; there was an’ everlastin’ 
quiver ’bout her lips, an’ the pink flush never came 
back to her cheeks. It didn’t take long fer the silver to 
come into her hair. 

‘*We never heerd a word o’ Cicely an’ David, an’ 
never mentioned ’em, no more ’n if they ’d never been 
born—which I wish they hadn’t. 

‘*T was years younger ’n Mahaly, but as I’d been 
with her in her worst trouble, it seemed to kind o’ bind 
me to her; an’ my father an’ mother had knowed her 
folks all their days, she used to say that we seemed like 
her own kin. So when father talked *bout movin’ 
West, Mahaly said she wanted to go, too. She said she 
longed to go away—the further the better. 

‘“*So she sold off her place an’ things, ’ceptin’ what 
she made free gifts of to some of the hands that’d lived 
for years with her. She’d no kin nearer ’n forty-second 
cousins, anyhow. 


‘‘A blazin’ June day found us out on the Kansas 
plains. Father’d got the Colorado fever by this 
time, an’ was goin’ on there. Hundreds o’ people were 
westward bound then. The wide, forlorn, plains were 
dotted with long trains 0’ white covered wagons, That 
June day ’bout tuckered us all out. The skies were 
like brass. There wasn’t a breath o’ wind. The gray 
dust lay thick on the few parched leaves of grass by the 
roadside. It was terrible! Just fore sun down we 
camped near a little stream we had been glad to find. 

‘*Our hired man had taken the fagged-out horses off 
a little piece to picket ’em in a place where there 
seemed to be a little more grass than there was by our 
wagon. 

‘*There was an old, covered, shackelfied, clap-trap of 
a wagon with a broken wheel, near this little patch o’ 
green grass, an’ a sick lookin’, half-starved old mule 
tied with a piece of rope to a wheel of the wagon. A 
bony cow was picketed on the grass. 

‘* When Sam, our man, came back, he said : 

“*¢T reckon them folks over there’s got ’nough o’ the 
West. I’m thinkin’ the next homestead they take 
up ’ll be up there ;’ an’ he pointed his hand to the 
sky. ‘They say they come out here in Aprile, an’ 
haint seen a well day since. You know it rained the 
hull o’ Aprile, an’ a cold rain at that. They’re in a 
mighty hard row o’ stumps, I take it. Poor devils! 
The woman’s down sick, in the purty nigh empty old 
wagon, on an old straw tick. She ’s got chills an’ fever ; 
an’ the man’s half dead, but tryin’ to crawl ’round an’ 
fry a bit o’ bacon. I think it’s ev’ry bite they ’ve got 
to eat. No wonder the poor cuss says that he’s had 
nothin’ but hard luck for a year back. The wust of it, 
they ’ve got a baby, too !” 

** All the time Sam was talkin’, mother was packin’ 
a basket o’ vittles ; for we had a plenty, and good, too. 
Mahaly and me took the basket, an’ went over to the 
old wagon. We heerd the feeble cry of a sickly baby 
*fore we reached the wagon. Poor little thing. That 
was the last cry it made ’fore its little sickly life went 
out. 

‘*¢¢ Poor child ! 
stepped on faster. 

‘“‘The front curtain o’ the wagon was open. I clim 
up on the tongue, an’ looked in. No mortal human 
can know how I felt, when I saw David Bascom on his 
knees in the bottom o’ that wagon, tryin’ to give Cicely 
a sip o’ black coffee out of an old tin cup! 

‘* Mahaly was climbin’ up on the other side 0’ me. I 
pushed her back. ‘ 

‘** Mahaly Doolittle !’ I cried, ‘for the Lord’s sake, 
come away ! come away! Don’t look into that wagon ; 
don’t, don’t!’ 

‘“*T tried to hold her, but she broke away from me 
with a frightened look in her eyes. In another minnit 
she saw all I had seen. 

“‘T run back to our wagon, and told my news. Ina 
little while mother an’ me went over to David’s wagon. 
He was not there, but Mahaly was sitting with poor 
Cicely’s white face on her breast. Their arms were 
*round each other, an’ Mahaly’s cheek was pressed 
close to Cicely’s. The little baby girl had gone to the 
One that gathers the young lambs in His bosom. 

‘*T °d said a thousand times that I never, never would 
forgive Cicely Doolittle under any circumstances. Poor 
child! My hull heart was full o’ pity an’ forgiveness 
when I saw her there in Mahaly’s arms, with the life 
nearly gone from her sickly, suff’rin’ body. She was 
so poor an’ pale an’ pitiful lookin’. Not a bit o’ the 
beautiful girlish bloom left, an’ the child-like beauty all 


Poor little thing !’ Mahaly said, an’ 
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gone from the young face. But the old pleadin’ look 
was in the blue eyes, an’ the purty hair had lost none o’ 
its beauty, She put out her hand to me asI knelt be- 
side her, but drew it away to stroke Mahaly’s bowed 
head. 

‘* Purty soon David came into the wagon, the wretch- 
edest lookin’ mortal, I reckon, that ever suffered pen- 
ance fer his sins. His wife’s hands grasped his; she 
tried to speak, but could not; an’ so, with her eyes 
rovin’ from Mahaly to David, Cicely died. 

‘* When mornin’ come, David Bascom had gone, an’ 
from that day to this I never heerd tell o’ him. Him I 
never did forgive. 





‘** We buried Cicely an’ the baby close to the runnin? 
stream, under the only tree fer miles ’round. Next 
day we started on with Mahaly layin’ weak an’ pallid 
on a bed in the wagon. She hadn’t spoken a word 
since we left her with the tears fallin’ on Cicely’s dead 
face, an’ heerd her cry o’ mortal agony then. But at 
noon she motioned me toward her an’ whispered : 

““Go back, go back. Put me by Cicely! An’ next 
day we laid her there, with a look of peace on her face 
such as never could have come to it in this world—a 
look that comes only to those who are at their death 
made perfect in holiness !°’ 


J. L. Harsovur, 





Ir lies before me, fashioned by a hand 
Which I hold very dear. On either edge 


A band of sapphire simulates a hedge, 
Between, doth stretch an emerald meadow-land. 
Amid the hedge’s shade and shine, she weaves 

Dark indigo and palest amethyst, 

And all the grassy floor is sunshine-kissed 
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From thicket gloom to tint of smilax leaves. 
White cottages like snowdrops dot the green, 

A winding road climbs toward a purple crest 
And over all an amber haze doth screen 

The fairy folk that haunt this lovely nest. 
Ask you, whose ’broidery this, so full of light? 
The valley lies before me as I write ! 
CLARENCE T. Urmy. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

In spite of constant occupation, Dorothy’s desire to 
know all possible ins and outs of village life did not 
lessen, and on various occasions when she failed to re- 
spond to John’s or Helen’s call to join some new un- 
dertaking, she might have been found in Hiram’s 
shop, seated on the roll of leather and listening to the 
stories, the supply of which never failed. He was only 
one of various friends, rather shocking to Helen with 
their free and easy ways, which she tolerated only be- 
cause there seemed no help for it. Among them all, 
however, hardly any one interested both Dorothy and 
Miss Dunbar more thoroughly than Captain Lovering, 
a typical fresh-water sailor, minus the roll and certain 
other peculiarities inseparable from life on salt water. 
During the busy season when boats ran daily, he came 
home only once a week or so, but stopped always for a 
few minutes talk, and acritical look at Miss Dunbar, 
who, he persisted in believing, would break down under 
the weight of her various responsibilities. 

Mrs. Lovering, absorbed in her own life, a notable 
housekeeper, even where all were notable, and proud of 
“turning off work’? with the speed and regularity of a 
machine, shook her head as she watched the little pro- 
cession of ‘‘ What-to-Do’s ’’ on their way to or from 
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the old Waite place. Interest in new ways was likely 
to react harmfully on old established ones. The 
sewing-society and the ‘‘ missionary band’’ had less 
attention, and Mrs. Lovering, like many other good 
church-members, had very little idea of any obligation 
toward mission-work at one’s own door. The Captain 
approved of it all. ‘‘I wish my gals were old enough 
to turn in with you,” he often said. ‘‘ But they ’re 
gettin’ along, an’ you ’ll have ’em on your hands be- 
fore you knowit. LIain’t much for new ways, but I 
will say there’s been some pretty good work done 
since you come.”’ 

Dorothy was in the garden as he passed early one 
Sunday morning, and after a moment’s hesitation 
stopped and leaned over the fence—with him the usual 
fashion of calling. To have asked him in would have 
sent him away at once, and Dorothy, having learned 
this, sat down on the steps and waited for what she 
saw was coming. As she stood the Dunning boys 
passed, but without looking up, and her eyes followed 
them wistfully. 

In spite of Antoine’s steadiness the old feeling against 
them did not seem to diminish, and there appeared no 
way of bettering matters. 

‘‘What’s this I hear ?” he said. ‘‘ Somethin’ else 
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under way an’ Miss Dunbar at the bottom of it. It’s 
a good thing, too, but how ’d you get them Kanucks to 
give in to sewin’-school or anything else ?”” 

“‘T didn’t,”? Dorothy said. ‘‘It was Auntie. She 
has been to their houses, and seen how they live, and 
they are poorer than you’d believe. She has coaxed 
seven of them into a sewing-class every Friday, and 
gives them whatever they make really well—or will—if 
it lasts, for they ’ve only been twice. But she hopes 
that it will, and that more will come of it. The Dun- 
ning girls are very bright, if only they had any teach- 
ing.”’ 

es Humph!”’ the Captain said, as his eyes followed the 
retreating figures of the boys. Dorothy looked too, and 
then spoke suddenly : 

‘‘Captain Lovering, what makes everybody think 
those boys are past helping ?” 

The Captain looked up uneasily. 

‘‘Helping ?”? he said. ‘‘Why should they be 
helped ?”’ 

‘Only on the same ground we all have to be—be- 
cause we and they need it.” 

‘‘T was goin’ to tell you,”’ the Captain said, after 
a moment’s silence. ‘‘ The fact is, they ’ve just been to 
my house, an’ I was more beat than I’ve been in along 
spell. What do you s’pose they wanted? Wanted I 
should take ’em on my boat! I sez to ’em, ‘ You must 
think I’m crazy, knowin’ the name you ’ve got. Don’t 
you know you ain’t to be trusted further ’n one kin see 
you? What are you thinkin’ about to suppose any- 
body ’d have you where you could pick up as fast ’s they 
laid down ?? Antoine spoke up. He’s got the quickest 
tongue. ‘I’m worse ’n Pierre,’ he says, ‘ but if I got a 
chance to go on your boat, or anybody’s, I’d promise 
there ’d be no trouble with us, an’ we’d keep it, too.’ 
‘What put it into your heads?’ sez I. ‘We’ve been 
watchin’ for a chance,’ says Antoine, ‘an’ soon as I 
heard ’em say in the store Johnny Hanson was dead, 
an’ you were goin’ to have two instead o’ one, Pierre 
said now was the time. I could take Johnny’s place in 
the cabin, for we was just a size, and Pierre said you 
wanted good-lookin’ boys to match your boat; an’ we 
could ask, anyhow.’ ‘ Well, you’ve asked,’ sez I, an’ 
now you can go. I don’t take boys for their faces, for 
Tain’t a fool. Boys that want to go into the Com- 
pany’s service can’t be thieves—that ’s known all over 
the township for thieves, them and their father before 
’em. The place ain’t for such, an’ never will be.’ 

**T will say I felt bad. That Antoine, straight as a 
dart, and a kind of look about him that you feel just as 
if you ’d got to look out for him. But, massy sakes! I 
can’t take no such boys. There’s half a dozen after 
the place now. It ain’t a bad berth for a boy with any 
go in him. I’ve said ‘No’ to plenty, and there ain’t 
any call for feelin’ bad that I’ve said ‘No’ now; an’ 
yet Iseem to. Somebody has to go bail for their good 
behavior, anyhow ; and even ifI was fool enough to take 
’em, there ain’t anybody fool enough to trust ’em. The 
folks know ’em too well. There’s plenty here I might 
refuse, an’ never think of it again. But Antoine 
looked at me with them big eyes till I was skeered 
for fear he’d draw a ‘Yes’ out o’ me in spite o’ 
myself. They ain’t as bad as they’re made out, for 
there’s boys right here that’d never think o’ doin’ 
what they did last winter, an’ I found it out yesterday. 
You know old Randy Ripley out on the Swanton road, 
that won’t go to the poor-farm because she’s got a trifle 
of her own? Well, them boys—for all they ’re lazier ’n 
a toad in the sun—they kept her in wood last winter, 
an’ they helped her fix her garden this spring. An’ she 


coaxed ’em to learn to read. They wouldn’t go to 
school, but she’s learned ’em, somehow ; an’ when I 
said to-day, ‘ You can’t read, an’ you ain’t fit for no 
place,’ Pierre says, ‘ Yes, we can ; for we learned last 
winter.’ ‘Well, there ain’t no use in sayin’ more about 
it. I must be goin’ on.”’ 

Miss Dunbar had come out as the Captain’s story 
began, and listened intently. 

‘** Do you mean,”’ she asked, as he turned to go, “‘ that 
if anybody were willing to sign for these boys you’d 
take them ?”’ 

**Tt’s ten to one but what I might, just as an experi- 
ment,’’ the Captain answered. ‘‘ The signin’s a form 
anyhow, just to show they’ve got somebody to back 
’em. IfIdon’t they ’ll most likely take to the bad alto- 
gether, and I’ll be taxed along with the rest o’ the 
town to keep ’em in jail. I’ve as a good a mind as ever 
was ; but, you see, ’tain’t rational.”’ 

‘Then we will be irrational together,’? Miss Dun- 
bar said, smiling. ‘‘I wanted a chance for them, and 
here it is. Ill sign, and we will give them a fair trial. 
I’m a property-holder and a tax-payer ; won’t it do ?”’ 

** You don’t mean it,’’ said the Captain. ‘‘ Folks ll 
say we ’recrazy. Ireckon we are. It’s bad blood.’’ 

“*It will be worse if we let it run in the same old 
channels. Try them awhile, and if it fails we will let 
it go as something beyond us.”’ 

**T can’t say I will, all in a minute this way,” said 
the Captain. ‘I’ve got to think it over more. ’Tain’t 
prudent. What’ll folks say ?” 

‘* Never mind what they say. You know you said 
once they could be made something of if there was any 
one to do just the right thing. Come in and talk it 
over.”’ 

The Captain followed, shaking his head. Such speed 
was not at all in his usual course of action, but a little 
later he came out, looking as if his mind were made up, 
and went down the hill and toward the river. The boys 
were on the river fishing, their mother said—a tall 
woman, with the brilliant dark eyes they had inherited, 
and whose house looked more comfortable than he had 
expected. They rowed hastily and wonderingly to shore 
as they heard his call. 

“Tm goin’ to give you a try,”’ he said. 
bay Monday morning.”’ 

The boys turned pale, then red, and looked at him 
in speechless surprise as to what had wrought the 
change. 

‘*Miss Dunbar ’s the one you ’ve to thank for it,”’ the 
Captain went on. ‘‘Shesigns for you. But, mind you, 
if I see head or tail of your old tricks, overboard you 
go, and no quarter. Do you understand ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’”? Antoine answered, with a sort of gasp, 
and looking after the Captain, who hurried away. 
Much gratitude would have embarrassed him ; and, in- 
deed, this was most tnoroughly a case where action 
would speak louder than words. 

The town devoted itself for days to a discussion of 
this most astounding departure from common sense. 
That the Captain was going out of his head was the 
conviction of a good proportion of the cronies who set- 
tled village affairs nightly in the common debating- 
ground, Luther Tucker’s store, and that Miss Dunbar 
was partly responsible and probably affected in the same 
way, seemed equally clear. 

‘*T wish more folks was off their balance the same 
way,’’ old Hiram said, when asked for his views, and 
in time popular opinion veered about. For in spite of 
grandfather and father there was something in the two 
boys not entirely killed by a lawless life. A chance for 
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work that would interest them enough to absorb every 
energy had been all that they needed, and doubtful as 
Captain Lovering had been, he grew more confident 
with every week. The rigid discipline of the boat 
seemed rather to please than disgust them. The 
bright buttons of the regulation dress were an approach 
to the uniform every boy loves, and the French mother 
had given them a certain ease and adaptability 
that made them favorites with crew and officers alike. 
Where they will end is no longer an open question, and 
Captain Lovering has ceased to shake his head as he 
thinks over the chance he gave ‘‘ those Dunning boys,”’ 
who will have no further place in these pages. 

“T used to think that Lowgate was rather empty,”’ 
Dr. Cushing said, as he dropped in one day for a few 
minutes’ talk with the group in the old hall, which had 
come to be reception-room, at all hours of the day, for 
whoever had time to run in. ‘‘It certainly gave no 
particular signs of life, but now I have a sense of a 
crowd almost, and all intent upon something to be done. 
However, it’s a comfortable intentness; a sort of 
waked-up-and-going-to-see-about-it expression, very dif- 
ferent from the harassed and driven look of your city 
people.” 

‘Ts that my expression ?”’ asked Mr, Evarts, from 
the recesses of a reclining chair, from which, at inter- 
vals, he had been giving out occasional paragraphs from 
the pile of papers near him. 

‘*On the whole, no,’’ returned the Doctor, looking at 
him critically. ‘‘ You are improving. Reasonably 
placid, and if you stay here long enough, likely to be 
entirely so.”’ 

‘¢ Placid !?? John Raymond said, wheeling his chair 
around. ‘‘ Earthquakes wouldn’t stir him. If you 
want a picture of mental unrest, agitation and mad 


haste—the true American type—look at me.”’ 

“You are a fraud,’? said Dorothy as the Doctor 
pressed his lips together professionally and eyed John 
from under his thick eyebrows, ‘‘and so is Uncle 
Horace ; that is, if you are posing as typical Americans— 


haggard, over-driven, over-wrought wretches. There 
are plenty of them, I know, and Uncle Horace works 
too hard, but how he can rest !”” 

*¢That ’s American, too,’”’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ As if 
‘resting like sixty’ for a week, as one of Anna Free- 
man’s boarders put it, is going to make up for solid drive 
in the other fifty-one. That isn’t what I came in to 
say, however. I wanted to tell you Miss Dunbar that 
there isa favorable change in Prescott Waite. Hespoke 
yesterday, and so that he could be understood. I can’t 
make it out. I had no expectation of his living till 
now, and here he is, mending. *Tisn’t from medicine, 
anyway, though to be sure, he never would take any, 
and I never wanted him to, for that matter. But I’m 
beginning to believe that he may even get about again.”’ 

Miss Dunbar had looked up eagerly as he first spoke. 

“*If he can only be conscious enough to see and enjoy 
the change in Sybil,’ she said, ‘‘ that will be such a 
comfort to the child, even if it only lasts a little while.”’ 

‘¢ Well, there is no use in prophesying,’’ answered the 
Doctor, pushing out his under lip and rubbing his hair 
the wrong way, as was his custom when inwardly 
excited. But he may doa good deal more than that. 
If a little good fortune could come to them somehow, it 
might be the turning point, and actually give him a 
new lease.”’ 





‘* But people with softening of the brain never get 
well, I thought,’ Dorothy said. ‘‘I thought doctors 
had settled that.”’ 

‘* My dear child, doctors settle nothing; or, if they 
do—except, of course, in a disease that’s plain as the 
nose on your face—they are simply charlatans. The 
wisest men I know in my profession admit that 
they know next to nothing ; and, as far as they can, if 
the patient has sense enough to understand them, leave 
things mostly to nature. The time is coming when the 
good dame will be our only doctor, save in sudden 
emergencies and accidents ; and proper food, sun, air, 
exercise and water, will be the only faculty. I shan’t 
starve inmy time, however. That’s simply the millen- 
nial state of things. Prescott Waite has always been 
far ahead of his time in these and a good many 
other ways. He wasn’t too notional. He never 
was an extremist, but he knew how to live and 
how to train his child. There isn’t a girl in the county 
with Sybil’s physique, and yet they ’ve lived on next to 
nothing, according to the notions of folks about here. 
Apples and cracked wheat, and meat not more than 
twice a week, and not a pie nor a doughnut, nor any 
fried abomination. It pays. Look at that girl’s com- 
plexion! She marches over these hills like a trooper. 
I wish you did as well, Molly.’’ 

The doctor strode away, shaking his head, and Doro- 
thy laughed as she watched him. 

‘* Tt ’s all true,”’ she said. ‘‘I think Sybil is beautiful. 
Not handsome at all, for that is just outside. But 
while she is as unworldly asa baby, she is self-possessed, 
too; and when her eyes light up, and there is a little 
pink in her cheeks, and she stands up so straight and 
strong and splendid—I tell you, if she were dressed 
just right, she ’d astonish people.”’ 

‘*She astonishes me now,’’ John said in an aside. 
‘*T wish she ’d ever stay long enough for one to get a 
full look at her. I don’t dare interrupt her work, and 
Ican’t get her to pay the slightest attention to me 
when I meet her.”’ 

‘* Why should she ?”? said Dorothy. ‘She always 
speaks, but she has other things to think about. You’re 
only an accident.”’ 

‘Then I wish she ’d stop long enough to repair dam- 
ages,’’? said John, rising. ‘‘Come, Horace, I want 
another try on that bicycle, and you must be on hand 
to pick up the remains.”’ 

The two sauntered away, and Dorothy looked after 
them reflectively, the same thought in her mind that 
had crossed it once before. John was nearly twenty- 
four and looked five years older. He had gone through 
a college, one professor in which had a wide-spread 
reputation as a trainer of journalists, the graduates 
who had come under his influence doing especially 
noteworthy work in this direction. John had begun at 
the bottom on a city paper, and already through hard 
and constant work had made himself a place good in 
itself and full of promise for a brilliant future. What 
Dorothy thought need not be told ; but as she went up 
the stairs and paused on the landing for a moment, she 
laughed softly, and laughed again, as George, passing 
through the hall, looked up, and beamed upon her with 
the look of admiration he always wore for this remark- 
able family in which, undeserving as he was, Provi- 
dence had been good enough to place him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE PRINCIPAL OFFICE OF THE CONTINENT IS 
Now AT 23 PaRK Row, NEw YorK. Mail matter 
not so addressed is necessarily delayed, and is far more 
likely to be lost altogether than if sent direct. Editors 
of exchanges, publishers of books intended for review, 
and ALL CORRESPONDENTS will please note the change. 
The Philadelphia office will be keps open for the recep- 
tion of subscriptions and advertisements, but parties 
who have to address us by mail should do so at the 
New York office. 

“ 

Mr. GOLDWIN SmiTH calls Thomas Jefferson ‘‘a 
malevolent and canting Jacobin.’”’? It is a wonder he 
did not call him red-headed and freckled-faced. That 
would have settled Thomas Jefferson for all time. By 
the way, it is interesting to note by what slow degrees 
Mr. Smith has ‘‘ soured ’’ on our institutions. When 
he first came to this country he was a good deal at va- 
riance with the greater part of the notions of govern- 
ment and society prevailing in his native land and was al- 
ready beginning to show signs of feeling himself some- 
what misappreciated by his compatriots. He evidently 
expected to find here a more docile and receptive people 
on whom neither his warnings nor wisdom would be 
wasted. So he came chockfull of advice and began 
volunteering it in the most indiscriminate manner. 
For a time our people relished both criticism and ad- 
vice, and Mr. Smith was altogether the rage. After a 
while, however, there came to be a sort of sameness 
about it—the spots became sore. In the expressive 
language of the plains he had “raised a row.’’? Then 
he went over to Canada. The Dominion is proud of 
his learning and ability, as are all English-speaking 
peoples, but somehow his fault-finding does not seem to 
have much more effect on the provinces than it did 
on ‘‘ the States.” It is a most unfortunate thing that 
aman of such rare powers in some directions as Mr. 
Goldwin Smith undoubtedly possesses, should find him- 
self unable to make that impression on the present 
which his ability would seem to promise. It is no 
doubt disheartening, but very much of his peculiar in- 
ability to reach the great popular heart, through which 
alone the present may be moulded and shaped for the 
better, is due to his needless disregard for popular 
idols. Whatever Mr. Jefferson may have been he was 
not ‘‘ malevolent ’’ nor was he given to ‘‘ cant.” 

* 
* % 

THERE are some people, good practical souls, without 
a grain of estheticism but with a deal of real reverence 
in their composition—who when the question arose of 
preserving Niagara from the hand of the spoiler, sug- 
gested that the Creator of that stupendous cataract 
might not be altogether pleased to see his handiwork 
kept merely for sentimental persons to look at. ‘‘ Make 
it useful,’ they said. ‘‘ Turn the whole weight of the 
Great Lakes into sluice-ways. Construct a system of 
turbines, if you can, that will drive all the machinery 
in the Erie water-shed. The Creator never made any- 
thing merely to be looked at for the sake of its own 
grandeur and beauty !’? However some of us may take 
exception to these views, there is a degree of sound 
sense in them which is not so easy to controvert, but 
Niagara with all the rush and roar of its majestic pre- 
sence is far less important commercially than the silent 


recesses of the spruce woods whose beneficient mission 
to mankind is now in imminent danger of extermina- 
tion by the lumberman’s axe. On this question there 
can be but one intelligent opinion. Even the specula- 
tive lumberman who would—if he could market so large 
a cutting—strip the whole continent bare of its forests, 
knows that he would involve in wide-spread ruin 
every industrial interest in the land. Fortunately 
it is not in the power of any one to bring about 
such dire disaster on short notice, but the thing 
is being done as fast as possible, and with singular 
short-sightedness people have hitherto been absolutely 
indifferent. Fortunately there are signs in influential 
quarters that an awakening has at last taken place. 
The press has been for years doing its whole duty in 
pleading for the natural reservoirs of water, and at 
last, for some reason, there are indications thai some- 
thing will bedone. The President has called attention 
to the subject in his message, several state legislatures 
have taken measures calculated to encourage tree- 
preservation and culture, and the New York Chamber 
of Commerce has seriously taken the matter in hand 
with a view to the preservation of the Adirondack 


forests in this state. 


#*s 


TuHIs region, otherwise known as the North Woods, 
affords perhaps the best typical example of what is 
taking place to a greater or less extent all over 
the country. It lies, as almost every one knows, 
in the northernmost angle of the irregularly-shaped 
Empire State, and comprises nearly two million 
acres of what may fairly be called wilderness. With- 
in its borders the principal rivers of the state 
and their dependent canal systems, have their source, 
and it is the threatened danger to the highways of 
commerce that has opened the eyes of business men 
to the necessity of prompt action. A very large area of 
this wilderness is covered with a dense growth of spruce 
timber, and where there is spruce there is ‘‘ duff,” and 
where duff is there is always water. You will not 
find this meaning given for ‘‘ duff’’ in the dictionaries, 
but it is an important meaning nevertheless. 

Spruce duff cannot be made to order. The alterna- 
tions of hundreds and thousands of seasons go to its 
formation. It consists of the discarded needles of the 
spruces, which fall to the ground year by year and ac- 
cumulate in the course of time to the depth often of 
several feet. These needles are well-nigh indestructi- 
ble, and they form a thick, porous mass which holds 
water like a sponge. It is so permeable by frost that 
the accumulations of autumnal rains freeze solid during 
the winter, and it is enough of a non-conductor to re- 
tain ice in its depths far on into the heats of summer. 
Spread such a covering as this over two million acres 
and it becomes a perennial reservoir in comparison 
with which the great. artificial basins of cities and 
manufactories are insignificant. Cut off the trees, how- 
ever, and expose the kindly duff to the summer sun 
and it forthwith dries up and is ready to take fire from 
the first spark that chances to fall on its tinder-like 
surface. ; 

What is true of the spruce is true in a lesser degree of 
all forest growths. Whether they do or do not actually 
influence the rainfalls is still a question, but that they 
preserve and regulate the water supply is meade 
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Nothing unreasonable is asked by those who seek to 
preserve the forests. They recognize the necessityof lum- 
ber for the thousand needs of building and manufacture, 
but they ask that the states and the nation shall re- 
serve these remaining forests, and so regulate the opera- 
tions of lumbermen that hereafter no mountain ridge or 
wooded upland plateaus shall be, as has too often been 
the case hitherto, utterly denuded of their forest cov- 
ing, and diverted from the beneficent purposes for 
which they are adapted by nature. 


The Unbalanced Bids. 


THE exposure of fraudulent contracts in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works in this city by the Tribune is 
scarcely inferior in importance to the developments that 
led to the overthrow of the Tweed Ring. Indeed, it is 
doubtful if they do not excell them in practical value. 
The exposure of the Tweed frauds led to the removal 
and punishment of the principal thieves. There the 
lesson and the gain to the city ended. The government 
went into new hands. It was thought that a few good 
men could save the city from pillage. It was a foolish 
confidence and based on a silly hypothesis. Even an 
honest man is likely to be corrupted when the oppor- 
tunity is too apparent by which he may gather unlaw- 
ful gain—and a system that invites to fraud is always 
sure to find those weak enough or base enough to use 
its enginery for evil. It is not so much the method of 
selecting the subordinate administrators of our public 
trusts nor the tenure by which they shall hold their 
places that is to be regarded as the remedy for these 
evils. Indeed, it may well be doubted if the system of 
life-tenure among placemen does not make the detection 
and punishment of such frauds more difficult and secure 
greater impunity to thieves. 

The great lesson of these developments, however, is, 
that some system should be devised and put in operation 
under which such transparent frauds as the system of 
unbalanced bids in the Department of Public Works 
shall be impossible without immediate detection. It 
needs no skill in matters of account or experience in 
public business to inform any one that a bid which offers 
to remove stone at one cent per cubic yard and yet 
charges ninety cents per cubic yard for earth is not made 
in good faith. This very fact attaints the whole trans- 
action with fraud. Every one who had to do with 
these bids knew that it was the purpose to make a low 
average price for the specific purpose of making a high 
aggregate. Indeed, the whole transaction is one that if 
it had been open to public inspection could not have 
passed undetected for an hour. 


SoME time ago THE CONTINENT was made the sub- 
ject of some sympathetic ridicule because of the pro- 
posal to have matters of public interest made accessable 
to public inspection by open advertisement. It was 
said with something of a patronizing sneer that it would 
cost a hundred thousand dollars a year to make publi- 
cation of the business of a great city. We think it would 
cost more—probably twice that amount. Yet we sin- 
cerely believe that it would be the best investment ever 
made. Every officer having the letting of contracts or 
the auditing of accounts, should be required to publish 
in some form accessible to the public, within three days 
thereafter an intelligible statement of the matter on 
which he acts. Thus if a bid for work is approved, the 
advertisement should state the work to be done, where 
it is located and the price to be paid. A like statement 
should be made of every claim allowed and paid. Such 
a publication of the business of our great municipality 





would make a bulky weekly. Its publication would 
cost the city a large sum of money but it would be a 
dead-fall that thieves would steer very clear of. It 
would have to be under the control of a man not at all 
dependent on the good-will of any city official—one who 
should have power to prescribe the form of all state- 
ments published in it so as to avoid prolixity and yet 
preserve accuracy and clearness. By this means abuse 
could be avoided and a citizen of New York might be 
able to know something of the administration of the 
government for which he paid. This is not a new idea. 
It is simply going back to the old system of the New 
England town or the Southern county, which required 
such statement of accounting to be posted in ‘‘ three 
public places’ or ‘‘at the Court House door.’’ There 
is nothing frightens a thief so much as to be compelled 
to disclose his tracks. 

The ledger that only one placeman looks into may 
not give up its secret in many a year. It may require a 
genius for accounts like that which ferreted out the 
frauds of the Tweed Ring to discover malfeasance which 
the mold of years has covered up, but that which is laid 
open to the eye of rivalry and self-interest in the present 
has very little chance of escaping detection. The best 
investment the city of New York can make is in well- 
applied printer’s ink. 


A Democratic Sign, 


IF the Democrats in Congress really desire to inau- 
gurate a reform which will be of the most useful and 
economical character, they will make two changes in 
the Pension Bureau : 
1—They will provide that advertisement shall be made 
by every applicant for a pension in some journal 
published in his town or county, setting forth the 
ground of his application and the degree and ex- 
tent of disability. The recent exposure in connec- 
tion with an examining surgeon in Boston gives 
peculiar force to this suggestion. It may be urged 
that it is a hardship on the pensioner; but not 
more so than it is to the discharged soldier to be 
required to make advertisement before completing 
a homestead entry on Government lands. 

2—The office of Pension Agent should be abolished, or 
reduced to one or two. Except in a few great. 
cities, such officer is not even a convenience. The 
whole list of pensioners might just as easily, as 
quickly, and far more cheaply, be paid from one 
office by a single officer of the Treasury. As a 
rule, the pensioners—nine-tenths of them, at least— 
go before a local officer and execute their vouchers, 
which are then forwarded to the agent by mail, 
and a check returned in the same manner. Instead 
of thirty or forty agencies, each with a superintend- 
ing head with a salary about equivalent to that of 
one of the Auditors of the Treasury, one, two, or 
at most five of like grade, with a heavier clerical 
force, would do the work quite as well, just as 
quickly, and at half the cost. This is a reform that. 
is in the direction of real economy. — 

In Chancery, 


THE resignation of Prof. Williard Fiske as dean of 
the College of North European Languages, and his re- 
tirement from the librarianship of Cornell University 
growing out of the controversy over his wife’s estate, 
has become a matter of wide-spread comment. 

Whatever the result of the litigation may be, it is 
acknowledged on all sides that as a librarian he had no 
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equal in this country, if, indeed, he does not outrank 
any bibliographer in Europe. 

Books—their buying, their collection, their catalogu- 
ing—had been his hobby through life, and it had been 
the dream of his later years to have at Cornell Uni- 
versity a library greater than the world has ever seen. 

Formerly, and in his younger day while an assist- 
ant in the Astor Library in this city, he had seen 
learned men from far and wide come thousands of miles 
to its shelves and alcoves. He knew the value of such 
a collection’ and foresaw the growing necessity of one 
great university library which should be accessible to 
the scholar, come from where he might, and the munifi- 
cence of his wife enabled him almost to realize his ideal 
and to carry out her wishes. 

From the foundation of Cornell University to the 
present time he had been its librarian, and until the 
unfortunate controversy arose over the settlement of 
some minor details of Mrs. Fiske’s estate he had been 
professor in the college and had given his professor- 
ship and the library the best years of his life. 

Mrs. Fiske left no chilren, nor father or mother, and 
in a will written by herself, and perhaps the most beau- 
tiful in the bequests ever recorded, after giving three- 
quarters of a million dollars in nearly one hundred 
separate items, to cousins, friends and servants, and 
three hundred thousand dollars to her husband—left 
the balance of her estate, amounting to one million and a 
half of dollars to the library of the Cornell University, 
of which her husband was then, at that time, and had 
always been the librarian. There were other depart- 
ments of the university which needed the money more, 
but evidently out of respect to her husband and in the 
belief that he would continue to be its custodian, she 
had left it all to his department. 

To the scholar and man of letters the contemplation 
of such a sum devoted every year to the purchase of 
books is almost beyond belief. 

Something like $90,000 per annum this would make, 
and to that Prof. Fiske had offered to add, at hisdeath, 
$150,000 of his own, in addition, making, perhaps, an 
annual income of $100,000, available for the purchase 
and maintenance of the library. No library has such 
an income as this, none in the world ever had such an 
endowment, and it would have resulted in making the 
Cornell Library not only what the Astor Library is to- 
day, but more. It would have been made more acces- 
sible, and would have attracted to it the scholar and 
writer from all over the country, to a residence in a quiet 
inland town, free from the noise and expense of a great 
city. 

With the merits of the litigation, until the result is 
established by the courts, the public has nothing to do. 
But whatever that result may be, the public will, with- 
out doubt, be the loser ; for if, after the protracted liti- 
gation extending, perhaps, over ten years, the present 
trustees establish their interpretation of Prof. Fiske’s 
intentions, it will have lost valuable time and a good 
librarian. 

And, on the other hand, if the contestants of the will 
are successful, the vast sum will be divided up, and 
perhaps diverted entirely from the university. 

Prof. Fiske has taken up a permanent residence in 
Europe, and is now engaged in writing a work on 
Italian literature, especially Petrarch, for which he has 
brought together the finest collection of authorities ever 
made. The Villa Farini, once occupied by Hon. Geo. P. 
Marsh, so long our Minister to Rome, is again worthily 
occupied by an American scholar, but America must 
count itself a loser thereby. 


. ideas. 





THE two bulky volumes! which Dr. Williams has 
lately revised and given to the public, hold something 
more than the history of a great kingdom. First ap- 
pearing in 1845, they represented then the careful and 
assiduous labor of over twenty years, Dr. Williams 
having, after his graduation in 1820 at the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute at Troy, gone out as printer to 
the American Mission in China. Dictionaries and 
handbooks of every sort were made as he mastered the 
language, but no grace of expression was needed in 
these, and when the first edition of ‘‘ The Middle King- 
dom ”’ appeared, it was as dry as such literary training 
was likely to make it. Nothing having been written of 
equal authority and value on the subject, it was read in 
spite of all deficiencies, and a third edition called for 
in 1857, though in spite of this fact, it could not be 
called a popular book. Now, in his old age, Dr. Wil- 
liams has revised and practically rewritten the whole, 
and the result is one of the most delightful and thor- 
oughly readable books the year has afforded. 

Forty-three years in China, and these years of pa- 
tient and minute observation, have given him such 
right to speak as no ordinary traveler has ever enjoyed. 
He has known every stage of progress, from the day in 
which he was merely a ‘‘ foreign devil’’ to the time in 
1874 when the ‘‘nine prostrations ’? demanded of every 
foreigner were renounced, and the Emperor, unveiled, 
received the Japanese Ambassador, Soyéshima, Mr. 
Williams, as the secretary of the American Minister, 
having the right to be present. Imperceptible as pro- 
gress has seemed, this marked a great advance, and the 
author is convinced that a future full of promise lies 
before the people he heartily loves. 

The opening chapters are geographical, and their 
contents have been so revised as to include the latest 
phases of modern discovery. The Nation recently 
affirmed that the sixth chapter on the “‘ Natural His- 
tory of China,’? should be reprinted as a text- 
book on this topic, and its fulness and accuracy 
would certainly warrant such use of the material. 
The final chapters, describing to the history of 
‘Foreign Intercourse with China,” include the wars 
with England, the gradual but constant changes in 
foreign policy and the present attitude toward foreign 
In a previous chapter on missionary work in 
China, he shows what influences have been exerted in this 
direction, and, while afirm believer in missionary work, 
writes candidly and forcibly of its weaknesses and fail- 
ings. Had ‘*The Oriental Christ’? of Mozoomdar, 
fallen into his hands in season, he might have found 
other reasons to add to his list of those which sum up 
causes of failure in the work of missionaries, but he has, 
even without such help, made many plain. 

With its many illustrations, broad margins, excellent 
maps and careful ideas, the volumes deserve all praise, 
and the book must stand as almost the final word on the 
subject, the author’s own words giving his hope and ex- 





(1) THE MIDDLE KinNGpomM: A Survey of the Chinese Empire and 
Its Inhabitants. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 836, 
775, $7.00 ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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pectation for the mysterious peoples with whom he has 
made us so much better acquainted. 

‘‘The chiefest fear must be that of going too fast in 
schemes of reform and correction, and demolishing the 
fabric before its elements are ready for reconstruction. 
The non-existence of caste; the weakness of the priest- 
hood, which cannot nerve its persecuting arm with the 
power of the state ; the scanty influence religion has over 
the popular mind; the simplicity of ancestral worship, 
the absence of the allurements of gorgeous temples, 
splendid ritual, seductive music, gay processions, and, 
above all, sanctified licentiousness to uphold and render it 
enticing to deprave human nature; the popular origin of 
all government holidays ; and, lastly, the degree of in- 
dustry and loyalty and respect for life and property— 
these are characteristics which furnish some grounds 
for trusting that the regeneration of China will be accom- 
plished, like the operation of leven in meal, without 
shattering the vessel.”’ 

THE season has given various noteworthy novels, 
and foremost among them must rank “ Arius the 
Libyan. An Idyl of the Primitive Church.’’ It is a 
historical novel, but while faithful to fact, its tone is 
curiously unlike what we have come to consider essen- 
tial insuch work. Ebers’s novels are not only hisiori- 
cal,—they are the time itself; reproductions so perfect 
that we lose all sense of intervening centuries, and are 
one with the long-ago vanished life they chronicle. In 
less degree this may be said of the seldom-mentioned 
work of William Ware, whose ‘‘ Zenobia”’’ and ‘* Au- 
relian ’’ delighted the readers of a generation ago, as 
well as of Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia’’? and other names 
that naturally occur. In the present case there is an 
utter absence of what one feels to be the essential at- 
mosphere. The feeling of the book is unmistakably 
American, and if The Critic, always keen in its insight, 
had not pounced upon this fact and emphasized it by 
one or two illustrations, the same thing would be done 
here. Eut when this blemish has been admitted, it 
is surprising how small weight it has in the general 
estimate of the book. It is a story of the development 
of religious thought; the conflict between early 
Christianity and idolatry, the sharp struggles of 
doubt in minds that could feel the beauty but 
dreaded the leveling influence of the new creed. 

The passage of the little Theckla from the faith in 
Egyptian idols to that in the Christ, is most delight- 
fully told, but the reader must not be defrauded of the 
enjoyment to be found in following the story with no 
drawback of previous knowledge. There is a most 
masterly portrait of the Emperor Constantine, and the 
crowd of lesser actors are all faithfully drawn. From 
the martyrdom of Theckla just as life opened most 
brightly, to the quiet passing of Arius long years after- 
ward, the picture is a noble one. Nothing sweeter and 
purer in tone has been given for long, and the most 
indifferent reader must feel the intense, inward force 
which has governed the author, and made in Arius a 
book of deep and permanent value. (12mo, pp. 398, 
$1.50; D. Appleton & Co.) 


A FINE portrait of Matthew Arnold is given in the Jan- 
uary number of The English Illustrated Magazine, the text 
accompanying it being by Henry James. 


‘“*GuENN,’’ has already reached a tenth edition and is 
likely to need cthers, the demand still continuing. It is 
far in advance of anything the author, Miss Blanche How- 
ard, has ever before accomplished. 


A NEw illustrated weekly paper to be called The Inter- 
national is to be published simultaneously in England and 











France, and will contain contributions from artists and 
authors of both countries. 


Mr. WILKIE CoLLtns’s new novel, ‘‘I Say No,”’ begins 
in the Christmas number of Harper’s Weekly, which is 
filled with admirable illustrations of the high order to 
which this firm has accustomed its readers. 

T. Y. CrowEett & Co., are publishing a series to be 
known as ‘‘Chips from Standard Authors,”’ the first num- 
bers of which are ‘‘Chips From Dickens,’ and ‘Chips 
From Thackeray,” both edited by Thomas Mason. 


THE Art Amateur for January is of even more than usual 
excellence, containing not only an illustrated article on 
Bartholdi, but a supplement prepared with great care and 
illustrating some of the material of the Art Loan Exhi- 
bition. 

Swinton’s Story-Teller keeps up to the standard which 
it has had in view from the beginning, its matter, whether 
original or selected, being always characterized by good 
taste and judgment. The Christmas number reprints 
Dicken’s ‘‘ Christmas Carol.”’ 

OnE of the greatest among living linguists is M. Vam- 
béry, the traveler, who, before he was twenty, knew 
Latin, Greek, German, Hungarian, Slavonian, English, 
Danish, Swedish, and Turkish, and has since then added 
many other European and Oriental tongues. 


An exceedingly limited edition is that of the book which 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams has had privately printed in 
Boston, six copies only having seen the light. They con- 
tain a historical sketch of the early settlement of Boston 
and also a paper on the Antinomian controversy. 

THE latest discovery in regard to Shakespeare is that 
he detested dogs, an English writer announcing that he 
**looked upon them all more or less as curs, snappish and 
cowardly. Sir Henry Holland once lost a bet of a guinea 
owing to his failure to find a dog spoken kindly of by 
Shakespeare.”’ 

Two magazines, essential to whoever proposes building 
or furnishing a house, Building and The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher, send out Christmas numbers which, to those who 
can neither build nor furnish, are tantalizing to a most un- 
pleasant degree. Both are fully edited by experts, Build- 
ing being published by W. T. Comstock, known as an 
authority on this topic, and both are of excellent literary 
quality. 

THe “Ecclesiastical Latin’? department of Latine 
promises to be very interesting as well as valuable. The 
November Latine contains the Apostles’ Creed, . King 
Robert’s Hymn to the Holy Spirit, the life of Tertullian, 
an extract from Tertullian with explanatory notes, an 
extract from the Vulgate, and theological definitions. 
Professor Shumway has made this a very live and brilliant. 
little magazine, indispensable to all Latin students. 


Tue Christmas number of The Publisher's Weekly is 
much better worth giving away than many Christmas 
cards. It contains many choice specimens of engraving from 
the illustrated books of the season, and printed with the 
exquisite care Mr. Leypoldt knows so well how to bestow. 
And on a somewhat larger scale and of much the same 
order of merit, is the American News Company’s issue of 
‘*The American Bookseller,” also a holiday number, and 
a really invaluable possession to every literary worker. 


The Boston Transcript, the criticism in which is always 
of a high order of merit, is indignant at Matthew Ar- 
nold’s tone when lecturing in Boston, asserting that he 
went out of his way and ‘‘ ‘forced circumstances’ for an 
ill-natured fling at Hawthorne, thereby showing himself 
in no whit superior to the average English tourist who 
crosses the seas—of which Great Britain is the reputed 
mistress—accepts the hospitality and the homage of the 
truly literary guild of Boston and Cambridge, and goes 
home and patronizes or abuses us.”’ 
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‘“‘Puck’’ with his bright cartoons, his rollicking fun 
and his sharp satire, is so familiar a sight on news stands 
and in every public conveyance that his phenomenal pros- 
perity is self-evident. One could wish at times that his 
fun were.a trifle finer-grained ; but he evidently accom- 
plishes his purpose of ‘‘ meeting a long-felt want.’’ One 
secret of it is that, wherever he sees hypocrisy or folly, 
he hits it, and hits it hard. 


TuE Scribners’ have brought out a new edition of Pro- 
fessor G. P. Fisher’s ‘‘ History of the Reformation,”’ in 
which he says in a note : ‘‘The Church of the Middle 
Ages I do not consider ‘a mitigated evil,’ but an incalcu- 
lable benefit to society. What is said of the Papacy 
should not be understood of the Church—the organized 
collective influence of Christianity. But even the Papacy, 
as is shown, was, in the medieval period, in many re- 
spects, a benificent institution.” 


Exact.Ly why there should be any marked interest in 
what Frederick the Great thought about certain books, it 
is not easy to say, but his opinions are to be given to us, 
and by this means. It seems that he had a ‘‘Swiss atten- 
dant called Catte, who read to him every day for a few 
hours. Sometimes the king, who was fond of reading 
aloud, relieved his dependent, and read himself, inter- 
spersing these readings with highly original remarks. It 
appears that these royal remarks were duly noted down by 
Catte, and his manuscript book has found its way into the 
Prussian state archives, whence it has lately been taken 
for publication.”’ 


TuHE translations issued by William 8. Gottsberger have 
been of an unusual order of merit, and “ Felicitas, A 
Romance of Felix Dahn,’’ translated from the German 
by Mary J. Safford, is no exception to this rule. It is a 
pathetic yet stirring tale, the origin of which is found in 
the preface, in which Dahn describes his employment at 
Salzburg in the Museum of Roman Antiquities, and his 
discovery of an inscription which he makes the founda- 
tion of his story, which, charming as it is, shall not be 
spoiled for the reader by any hint of its character. 
(Cloth, 18mo, pp. 208, 75 cents.) 


THOSE to whom the art treasures of the present exhibi- 
tion of the ‘‘ New England Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ 
Institute’? have proved inaccessible, may learn what they 
have lost through the catalogue, one of the most sumptu- 
ous productions of this nature ever offered any public. In 
the modest preface the managers state that ‘‘ they have 
aimed to show by it the status of the culture and intelli- 
gence of American Art in some of its most important 
phases as it exists to-day.’’ Careful winnowing of the 
wany etchings and engravings sent in, results ina volume 
the possession of which will be a permanent pleasure, and 
which deserves fuller description and warmer praise than 
present space admits. 


AN exchange gives a characteristic story of Schopen- 
hauer, who “used to go every day to a table d’ hte at which 
now and then appeared other distinguished visitors. Once 


Lady Byron sat next to him. ‘Doctor,’ said the host 
after she had left, with a twinkle in his eye; ‘Doctor, do 
you know who sat next to you at the table to-day? It 
was Lady Byron.’ ‘Why the deuce did you not tell me 
this before ?’ replied Schopenhauer. ‘I should have liked 
to be rude to her.’ ‘That was what I feared,’ said the 
host ; ‘and for that reason I kept it quiet.’ His relations 
to women are a dark point in the life of Schopenhauer. 
The contempt, and sometimes almost hatred, with which 
he speaks of them, are said to be due to his mother. He 
believed that it was she who led lis father to suicide and 
brought financial rain upon the family. He always spoke 
of her with bitterness, and, though he may exaggerate, it 


is certain that she had no sympathies for her talented 
son.”’ 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons have added to their ‘‘ Handy 
Book Series of Things Worth Knowing,’ ‘ Work for 
Women,”’ by Mr. George J. Manson, an attempt to de- 
scribe briefly yet clearly the avenues open to women and 
the steps that must be taken to insure success. As a 
whole it is an intelligent and thorough piece of work, 
though the limitations as to space have necessitated the 
shortest possible summaries of some points where more 
words would have been of decided benefit. Mr. Manson 
also uses that most unpleasant salve for over-susceptible 
feelings—‘“‘saleslady,”’ instead of the far more dignified 
‘*saleswoman ;’’ but this fact will undoubtedly be an argu- 
ment in its favor among the class who are sensitive on 
this point. (Boards, pp. 139, 60 cents.) 


From the same firm comes a tiny manual, ‘‘ Health 
Notes for Students,’”’ by Dr. Burt G. Wilder of Cornell 
Uuiversity, in which food, clothing, personal habits, etc., 
find careful if very limited discussion. (Paper. pp. 58, 
15 cents.) 


A LITTLE pamphlet, ‘‘A Physician’s Sermon to Young 
Men,”’ by William Pratt, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion from its high tone and careful statement, has been 
reprinted for this country by M. L. Holbrook & Co., and 
deserves an equally favorable reception here. Mr. Proc- 
tor having written of it in Knowledge: ‘‘We commend it 
to the attention of fathers and sons alike: to the former 
as showing what they should tell their boys; to the lat- 
ter as containing lessons which they should take to heart. 
A lad must be foolish indeed if he does not pay attention 
to the physical lessons conveyed in this most useful little 
work. If it is read by all who should read it, its sale will 
be counted by hundreds of thousands. (Pp. 50, 25 cents.) 


Dr. PaGE, whose admirable little books, ‘‘ How to Feed 
the Baby” and “‘The Natural Cure,” have found thou- 
sands of readers, has added to them another entitled 
‘*Horses: Their Feed and Their Feet,” in which many 
of the same principles described as working well with 
human beings are applied to the horse. The work dis- 
cusses very fully the best means of putting horses in 
“condition”? and keeping them so. The relation of feed 
to work, the best kinds of feed, when and how to feed 
with the best results, including the care of work horses 
and road horses. An argument against shoeing is also 
added, testimony being given by those who have tested 
the question practically, and the whole will be found both 
entertaining and useful. (Paper, pp. 150, 50 cents ; Fow- 
ler & Wells, New York.) 


In the most easy, matter-of-fact manner in the world, 
Captain William Harwar Parker gives the ‘‘ Recollections 
of a Naval Officer, 1841—1865.’’ Such books as these are 
so fascinating to the average youth that if more boys run 
away to sea than at any date since Marryatt’s stories 
inflated their ardent imaginations, it must be laid to the 
charge of this gallant story-teller. Not that he makes 
sea-life merely one of delightful adventure, but even over 
the most serious experiences there is cast a glamor of the 
sea which is well-nigh irresistible to the veriest lands- 
man. Out of such ‘‘ Recollections ”’ as these are drawn, in 
after years, correct data for history. The author’s varied 
experiences extend from 1842 to the close of the war of the 
rebellion, and cover much which is intimately connected 
with the manceuvres of the navy during that period. 
The men-of-war to which he was successively attached 
were ordered to Gibraltar, Madeira, Brazil, the West In- 
dies, Pensacola, Mexico, the coast of Africa, and then to 
various places upon the coast of America. Not* the least 
interesting portion of the book is his account of the late 
war from his coign of vantage on the quarter-deck, and 
of the various officers and soldiers with whom he came in 
contact, which occupies nearly the last half of the work. 
Capt. Parker’s anecdotes are numerous, well-told, ana 
quotable. (8vo, pp. 372, $1.50; Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Tennis, 
New Yors, ——, 1883. 
To Mr. , CHICAGO. 

I ONLY write a hasty scrawl, 

(Don’t take it as my friendship’s measure), 
BeforeI hurry to the ball, 

To kill the time.—No! not for pleasure. 
I wish I had some object real 

To occupy my thoughts and pennies. 
Do you remember my ideal, 

That day that you and I played tennis ? 


Ah! what a girl I was last year! 
And Time whirled in a giddy waltz, 
While now he’s gouty grown, I fear, 
For slow the ancient traitor halts. 
I know you said it was the idle, 
The aimless ones, that feared his menace ; 
And one grave thought I never tried, till 
The day that you and I played tennis. 


What gorgeous weather ’twas that fall! 
Indeed, I think our glorious river 
Cannot be matched, on earth at all, 
For dreamy beauty, lights a-quiver, 
The hickory’s gold, the maple’s blaze, 
Made opalescent by the haze ; 
The yellowhammer’s drumming note— 
Between two world’s we seemed to float. 
Why is it some things live much better 
Than others in our memories ? 
But I sat down to write a letter 
And not to gush o’er reveries, 
You may remember, may, I say, 
For much I doubt if’t in your ken is 
The mutual promise made that day, 
The day that you and I played tennis. 


We vowed that each would tell each first 
Of an engagement. You, you churl, 
Swore, though the Fates should do their worst, 
You ne’er would wed a “‘ Western girl,”’ 
I’m glad you ’re caught. Il not allow her 
To leave you piece of mind or rest ; 
For your base slur that woman’s power 
Knows any local east or west. 
But now to close this vague epistle, 
(Without a postscript, too, you see, 
I fancy that I hear you whistle.) 
Why did you break your word to me? 
Why not write me as I’d have written 
To you, if Jhad been engaged ? 
(I do declare, my lip I ’ve bitten 
I am so very much enraged, ) 
To think that I should hear the tiding 
Of your so near approaching fate 
From Mrs. Jones! when I was riding 
To our o!d ferry, last night ; late. 
But sir, from you this thrust of Cupid 
I never would have learned at all. 
Well, I’ll forgive you—men are stupid. 
I must dress for that hateful ball. 
But write and tell me what her taste is, 
And what a wedding gift to send 
And I’ll absolve you. Such my haste is 
That here your penance I must end. 
This wretched writing and this blot—— 
The old excuse—‘‘ So bad my pen is”’ 
And I am trembling, tired and hot ; 
For I have just been playing tennis. 
C. E. 8. Woop. 
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